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ABSTRACT 

This document, intended to provide Peace Corps 
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in Indonesia. Chapter 3 provides a summary of eight adult learning 
theories. Chapter 4 provides techniques for assisting people in 
identifying their needs. Chapter 5 describes the essential steps in 
planning with people, including group techniques and recordkeeping 
methods. Evaluation issues, methods, and reporting are discussed in 
Chapter 6. Chapter 7 de?,cribes NFE techniques, such as icebreakers, 
warm-ups, role plays, open-ended problem dramas, critical incidents, 
demonstrations, field trips, lecturettes, panel discussions, small 
group discussions, fishbowl, and training of trainers. Chapter 8 
describes developing NF£ materials from low-cost local resources. 
Black and white illustrations are provided throughout the manual. 
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Preface 

At the root of nonformal education (NFE) is a participatory, grassroots approach to 
encouraging self-sufficiency and to effecting change or learning of any kind. The final 
form and content of this manual are based on our belief that almost all Peace Corps 
Volunteers, regardless of their area of expertise or job title, are involved in nonformal 
education activities. This manual fills a real need by providing Peace Corps Volunteers 
(PCVs) working in all program areas with a hands-on approach to NFE based on 
situations actually encountered by other PCVs. Though projects illustrating NFE 
principles were drawn primarily from the experiences of Peace Corps Volunteers 
working in c ivironmental, health and education pi ojects, examples from small business, 
agriculture and urban development could be equally applicable and appropriate. 

The Nonformal Education Manual is not meant to be the definitive treatise on NFE. It 
Is Intended as a useful, working document for Peace Corps Volunteers. We hope that 
you will find both practical skills and underlying theory which will be of use in your work 
and your life as a PCV, and that the manual will encourage you to dig in and get your 
hands dirty right up to your elbows. If you are interested in learning more about 
nonformal education, education in general, or working with communities, numerous 
sources, many of which are available to PCVs through ICE, are listed at the back of the 
manual. 

Please let us know what you think of this manual, how it has helped you in your work 
and what you would like to see added or changed. A feedback sheet is provided at the 
back of this book for you to tear out and send to us. 

fy^any people have contributed to the Nonformal Education f^anua l. The first draft, on 
which tnis final version is based, was written by Bonnie fVlullinix in collaboration with 
Marilyn Gillespie, David S. McCurry and Donald Graybil!. Special thanks are due to: 
John Guevin, former Education Sector Specialist of the Office of Ttaining and Program 
Support (OTAPS) and Maureen Delaney, former Director of ICE, for their work as 
editors of the first draft of this manual; Barbara Denman, former OTAPS Training 
Specialist and Acting Director of ICE, for her invaluable comments and editing on both 
the original and the final versions of the manual. Thanks also to the following people 
who read and offered their comments on the manual at various stages in its 
development. Their valuable insights helped us to ensure that a wide variety of 
perspectives were considered in the final version: Karen BIyth. Country Desk Officer for 
Morocco, Tunisia and Yemen; Rebecca Parks, Director of OTAPS' Program Support 
Division; Gail Wadsworth, ICE's Resource Development Specialist; Maria Handy, 
Coordinator of the Training Program at the Community College of Vermont; Traci Bair, 
Education Sector Technician; and RPCVs Terry Oleary and Eric Burman. 

We especially extend our thanks and congratulations to Linda Abrams and Helen Fox 
of the Institute for Training and Development, Inc., who were a pleasure to work with 
and who were able to apply the basic tenets of nonformal education in a manner that 
made the final version of this manual interesting, readable and enlightening. 



Myrna Norris 

Education Sector Specialist 
David Wolfe 

Director, Information Collection and Exchange 
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WHAT IS NONFORMAL EDUCATION? 
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The day after Chris arrived In Togo to begin pre-servlce 
training, he and a half dozen others who weren't sufferlna too 
acutely from jet lag plied Into a tax« and headed to the Grand 
Marche, the huge, Jam-packed African market. Peace Corps staff 
had Just given them their first assignment in cross-cultural 
training: Qo to the market, buy something, and see what you can 

His pockets full of new currency, his heaa spinning with 
the unfamiliar smelts of spicy street food and the sudden, 
Sharp cries of market vendors, Chris looked around excitedly 
for something to buy. 

His eyes fell on a table-full of small daggers with 
leather handles. Inlaid with sparkling crystal. "Glass 
probably," he thought to himself, still, they were nicely 
made, and certainly unusual. "How much?" he asked, straining 
to remember his few words of college French. 

The old street vendor eyed him, a half-smile on his face. 
utTtl ^® ^"""^ ''''^"Ch. Chris looked confused. 

Had he said "thousand" or "hundred?" Now seven hundred would 
be. ,et s see ... well, less than three dollars anyway. But 

thousand . . . ? .jr ay ouu 

"Seven," the old man repeated again, holding up seven 
fingers and grinning at Chris. 

"Yes. yes," seven." said Chris, nodding vigorously. "I 
understand the seven." he said In English. "it's the hundred 
... or thousand ..." 

The Old man eyed Chris's backpack, his khaki bush shorts, 
his new canteen. "Peace Corps?" he asked, sympathetically. 

"Yes. yes!" nodded Chris, delighted to have made a friend 
so qu t ck I y . 

fivp ^>tI '"an said in English. "You say 

five Then I say. no. no. That's how is the African 

market . 

Chris grinned. 'OK. five," he said. 

nro. oI'J^ ^'.SkT^" laughed, delighted. "No. no!" he said in mock 
protest. This knife is good quality. You insult me. Seven 
I s my I owest price." 

"Six then." said Chris, forgetting completely, by now 
about his confusion between hundreds and thousands. 
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"Since you're my first customer, six It Is," said the old 
man, helping a startled Chris count out twenty dollars worth of 
new currency. 

As he handed Chris the small dagger wrapped In newspaper, 
the old man beckoned him to come closer. "Next time," he 
whispered consp I rator I a I I y , "next time you cut the price in 
half when you make your first offer." 




Chris has Just learned something rather differently than 
he was used to learning In school. IHe was the loser In the 
bargaining, yes, but If he listens to the old man's advice, he 
will save himself a lot more money in the weeks ahead than the 
few dollars he lost on this little transaction. His learning 
Is likely to stick, because finding out how to bargain was a 
real -life need, something he learned at the moment... or almost 
the moment... he needed to know it. 

While the old man had his own interests at heart, he also 
had a lively sense of the Interests of his customer. He could 
have easily pocketed Chris's seven thousand and gone away 
laughing at the gullibility of American youth. 

But he didn't do this, nor did he go out of his way to 
make sure Chris got the best price, the way he might have 
treated a child or perhaps someone whose Intelligence he did 
not respect. 

This balance between sympathy and self-interest created a 
kind of equality between seller and buyer, old hand and 
Ignorant foreigner, teacher and learner. it was a far cry from 
lectures and exams, from the world of required courses and 
professional teachers that Chris had known. Was this nonformal 
education? Was this what Chris Is supposed to practice In his 
Peace Corps service with people in developing countries? 




In a way, yes. Chris had come to the market with the 
purpose of learning something from experience. He hadn't 
expected that the old vendor would take him under his wing, but 
when he did, Chris understood Immediately that he could learn 
something, and agreed to give It a try. 

He learned actively, by experiencing a real situation, by 
having to think and solve a real problem. He was allowed to 

3 
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make his own mistakes to take charge of his own learning. But 
he wasn't left entirely on his own, either; the vendor gave him 
help When he needed it, and then let him In on some crucial 
Information that he could use next time. 

And although the game of the marketplace had a twist on It 
that Chris wasn't about to play on people In his village, this 
learning experience had many of the elements of nonformal 
education that he would soon learn about in training. 



Nonformal education (NFE) is out-oF school 
learning that is planned and agreed upon 
by both facilitator and participants. 

* participants are active; they solve 
problems, work with their hands, think 
creat I vely 



the learning Is practical, 
based on the real needs of 



flexible, and 
the participants 



the purpose of NFE is to Improve the life 
of the Individual or community, rather than 
to teach Isolated skills or knowledge 

NFE emphasizes trust and respect while 
encouraging questioning and reflection 



NFE seems new to Chris, who has spent most of his life in 
the formal school system. But nonformal education has been 
going on for centuries In traditional societies. In west 
African villages and towns, as In early America, young people 
are still apprenticed to local blacksmiths, carpenters 
seamstresses and tailors to learn a trade through first-hand 
exper I ence . 

in societies as diverse as Sri Lanka, Ghana and Guatemala 
clan and village leaders respected for their age and hereditary 
status pass on information about agricultural practices, 
traditional birth attendants educate new mothers In family 
planning techniques and religious leaders Impart wisdom through 
parables, riddles, and the Influence of their own personal 
V I r tue . 

Through dance and song and oral narrative, through puppet 
theater and play acting, through one-to-one teaching and group 
facilitation, people all over the world have used nonformal 
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education methods to pass on traditional knowledge and ensure 
that each new generation learns the wisdom, harmony and 
stab I II ty of the old. 

But as the world grows closer together, as consuirer goods, 
modern medicine and even television penetrate the remotest 
areas, as the population skyrockets and people leave overworked 
land to find new lives In the cities, traditional solutions no 
longer serve people as they did in the past. 

Ironically, the new, formal school systems, designed ♦•o 
bring the population quickly Into the modern age, often have 

little to teach people about how to solve the most pressing 
problems of dally life. Schoolroom geography, for example, Is 
of vital Importance In teaching children about the world 
outside the village, but gives them no cdvfce about what to do 
when the desert creeps closer and they must trudge further and 

further each day after school to find firewood. 

Neither traditional education nor "book learning" can 
effectively meet the educational needs of developing nations. 
What people need now Is a new method of learning that speaks to 
their real problems In a world that seems turned upside down. 

While far from being a panacea, NFE has potential for 
helping people face these new challenges. For modern NFE Is 
different from both formal education and traditional learning 
systems In several Important ways: 

* N FE helps people generate creative, new solution?, to 
rea I - I I f e prob I ems . 

As the world changes more and more rapidly, creative 
problem-solving works better than memorizing facts and learning 
rituals that no longer serve their purpose. This does not 
necessarily mean discarding or belittling Important traditional 
knowledge. Some of the most creative solutions come from using 
traditional techniques and knowledge in new ways. 

* NFE Is carried out In an atmosphere of mutual respect 
and equality between teacher and learner. 

Traditional systems are often based on strict hierarchies 
of age, sex, caste, class, Inheritance; the haves and the have- 
nots, the knowledgeable and the Ignorant. When the world was 
more stablo, hierarchies were often Important In ensuring that 
ancient knowledge and traditional decision-making systems did 
not get I ost . 

But In a changing world where people must think creatively 
and cooperate In new ways, where learners must take charge of 
their own learning, the teacher- 1 earner dichotomy has been 
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InS'f^??!?^? """'I equitable arrangement, where participants 
and facllltat r plan and carry out activities together. 

* ^''^"^ peo ote. rather than being f;>t.^n f.^ 

o«/n ni^oHo"^' JL'? people themselves who determine their 

anS car^v'oufti^fr' '^^'^^ '^^^ ^^^^ ^^"^ 'earn. 

Mves ?he Ln?T k'?"^ ^''^ ""Provement of their ow^ 

to do' ^IT 11^^°' people do What iheii have decided 

^ounh'.n^?; l^"" ^''^ "'"''^^^ vendor, gets thiiS over the 

rough spots when ♦•.hey need help the most. 

When Chris arrived in West Africa, he was pretty sure what 
his Job would be and how he would try io carry it out ^e had 
come to work in a v I I I age-based forestry project. ?o?*the 
TnrVirT^ encroaching on Northern Togo: and the people 'I need 

kept hlTaon! ''^^ vegetation tha? 

Kept tne fragile soil from being blown away. 

r,i,„*'^I]'''^"" '^'^ "® convincing the village people to 
plant new trees and use more f ue I -ef f I o I ent cooks toves As a 

th l as thi°;„^t envlronmen^anlt. nl saw 

^r^pXl^^^^^ -----^ just snow 

Chris had the Idea that he could set ud c I assess in maixir,« 

hlw'io°p?ant*°rrler' IT °" "^'^ t?,ps"rsMo: Te^"' 

the r^^^ ?.„ Improved his French and learned 

loMttVr Teiri:n ^TvS"'" ''''' ''''' ^^-'"^ Peoptr^o'w 

tr. rilh'"® - T*" * he will eat for a day. Teach a man 

fmJ he will eat for a lifetime." Chris had been 

impressed by this slogan back In his hometown in faor tha 

cTrnl\^"L'°^'° °' '* attracted him to Join ng the'peaSe 
corps in the first place. Thafs what deve I opment ^o?k was al I 

Or was 1 t? 
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CHAPTER 2 
NFE IN ACTION 



How have Vo lunteers used NFB 
techniques and values to accompi I sh 
something worthwhi le during their 
term of service? 



What are the essential elements 
that make Vo lunteers successfu I 
In their work? 



When condl t Ions for pract Ic I ng NFE 
are less than Ideal, how do Volunteers 
make the necessary compromi ses and 
carry on anyway? 




"Teach a man to fish?" 
"Persuade a man that fishing 
Chris learned more about NFE 
revising the slogan that had 
work . 



"Encourage a man to fish?" 
Is In his best Interest?" As 
philosophy, he wondered about 
so attracted him to development 



nro^ol^ ""^^ """^ "teaching." but more of a two-way 

o^her tn^^rf/^^'n^'^^^: ^'^^ participants learned from eac^ 
other In an atmosphere of trust and mutual respect, maybe 

wh:rhT^ot"^;o°hi?r?r ^""'^ ^^^^ he^hou.nrdolng 

Deonie"*;/?/''"''^::^'^' """^ supposed to come from the 
people, If It was the people's Ideas, needs, plans and aoa I s 

^2n* to S^ikiHT-all happen, t^en maybe ' ' 

encouraglny a man to fish" was all wrong. What if the man 
wasn't interested In fishing, but wanted to learn how to reoair 
motorcycles? And what If, m his own case, hf ound tJat ?he 
o earn?nn''?n'':^:^ Pressing dally concerns than planting trels 
or learning to use new cookstoves? What if they weren't 
Interested In environmental Issues at all? what was he" 
supposed to do with his two years of service? 

of Whit nthlr'C^: ^r"^ ^""^ S'^^P at some examples 

?^e world ?o trv to accomplished In various parts of 

Tne world to try to answer some of these questions. The/ 
discovered that NFE m practice Is never the Idea? that I t 
does not fit neat definitions, that It Is often a process of 

rLTrso:^?;t?Is'^'^^^"? crea?^^^ad^C;tmen: Vo 

real personalities. Including the Volunteer's own. 

Volunteers' real experiences in Swaziland. Guatemala ^nd 

hf^ru^s'SrthTNPE' When Volu;teerr::ld'o;r?o 

the values of the NFE approach and try to apply them to 
Whatever they do, in whatever situation they mTgh? f I ^d 
d^fncuTt^' ^""^^ situation may be discouraging or 
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SWAZILAND: Finding Space To Make School Uniforms 




Mark was the fourth Volunteer to have been assigned to the 
EkuphakamenI Rural Education Center since Its opening In 1977. 
During his site visit, he had been shown how this Center, like 
the seven others arcjnd the country, housed a secondary school 
as well as nonformal education facilities for adults and school 
leavers. The formal school and the nonformal component were 
supposed to share facilities such as sewing rooms, carpentry 
equipment and gardens. Mark's Job was to coordinate the 
nonformal education activities. 

Upon his arrival, Mark found that the common space was not 
being shared as he had thought. The NFE program, made up 
predominantly of women, had been relegated to three small 
offices. The formal school had expanded to serve twice as many 

9 



students as originally projected. As a result, space was so 
M activities had been abandoned and the 

office Mark had been promised was In a closet. There was no 
2?CLnf 9®"'"9 '^ack the u Of the common rooms because 

student enrollment In the forma school was Increasing. The 
women said they understood and would rather their children use 
trie space. 

^r^n^Jty^ surveyed the situation at hand. The women were 
?ew onni. nn^^V Knitting school uniforms and holding a 

Ictlv??^l«^ Classes. The previous Volunteers had started many 
activities — literacy programs, health care, pit latrine 
construction and water resource development — but most of 
^K^v® ^^"^ s^®'^ as the Volunteers left. m 

orLnT^H^lK'^^ " volunteer had been there, the women haS 

c'k ^ committee to manage the funds for 

maklnn ^ulih greatest concern seemed to be 

making enough money to pay for their children's school fees. 

n^<.^rtL^tl^ .'^^^''''^^^'^ informally with the women and 

Observed their work, he realized that they needed proper 
working space to practice their trade. He talked to committee 
members and they decided to call a community meeting At tMs 
meeting, someone proposed the idea of constructing a building 
for the women. Everyone, the chiefs, community elders and the 

the Llt'Tn^'^^"' ^ S^^a* A? the end Of 

inf.H? ^' everyone was saying, "if Mark can get us a 
building, we will have something to remember him for." 

Mark was distraught by this response. Everyone In the 
community thought that he would construct the buuSTng? wM le 
he thought they should build It themselves. in fact he knew 

the Peace corps small Project Asslstanc4 program 
he could only get funds to cover materials. He met w I th the 
that" explained the situation, but they to S Mm 

paJ rbSude?' '° ^'^^ ^^^^^ ^'"^ ^° find money 

^h^n L .5 ^^^^ looking for additional funding 

When an Idea occurred to him: why not train the women to bul Id 
by constructing their own building? Not only would they have 
room or the activities they considered Importan . the^ wouTd 
have learned a new skill as wel i . • y 

times'^?n%r!"! *° the Ministry of Natural Resources a number of 
times to try to enlist their help. Finally, he was able to 
orn Housing, who agreed to blck the 
project on the condition that the community be wl ll Inq to 
experiment with a new type of construction technology - soll- 
con^'ruo.'^'"' ''^ Director told Mark that he wou?f assign a 
construction supervisor to train the women. while they built. 

Th^v ^11^ called a meeting to discuss this idea with the women. 
They were very reluctant, for it was time to harvest their 
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maize, and besides, they did not think they could construct the 
building themselves. But more space was clearly needed, and 
this plan was the only one they had. They discussed the pros 
and cons of the Idea for a long time. Mark was encouraging, 
but would not take more than his share of the responsibility. 
Finally the women made the decision to try, at least, even 
though It was something that had never been done In their 
V I II age before . 

Mark's only worry was that as the work progressed, the 
women's other activities might pull them away from the project. 
He had learned how many vital, time and energy-consuming 
activities make up a woman's day: child care, long treks to get 
water, work In the fields, pounding grain for cooking, caring 
for the sick and elderly. So Mark was careful to get everyone 
to agree that enough of the group would actually show up each 
day for work during the five-week construction period. When 
everyone was sure they were ready to carry out their plan, Mark 
and the Chairperson of the women's group went to the capital to 
sign an agreement with the Ministry of Natural Resources. 
Construction was to begin one month later when the materials 
would be delivered. 

During the first month, Mark helped the women make plans 
and preparations for the construction. They found 
accommodations for the construction supervisor and an 
assistant. The women pressed the sol I -cement bricks with a 
machine borrowed from a nearby project. They gathered rocks 
for the foundation using a vehicle borrowed from the Ministry 
of Education. When construction finally began, the small 
community had become so excited about the project that over 
thirty people v/ere involved. 

Early each morning, Mark and the construction supervisor 
would mix the mortar so that construction could begin promptly 
at 8:00 A.M. The community members did ai I of the bricklaying. 
Even the weather seemed to cooperate, for it rained only once 
during the five weeks. When the building was completed right 
on schedule five weeks later, the women were very pleased with 
their efforts. They called the new structure "our building" 
and had a party to celebrate. 

(Adapted from Small Project Assistance Report, "Ekuphakamen 1 
REC House Construction Project, Swaziland, 1984) 



WHY DID THE SWAZILAND PROJECT WORK? 

Mark felt good about his work In Swaziland, for he knew 
that a building that people constructed themselves for purposes 
they had decided were important was something that would last 
In the community for a long time. 
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Mark had not simply helped the women do what they wanted 
to do, for originally, they had wanted hj_m to provide them with 
the building. He felt forced to take a"more active, directive 
role than perhaps was the Ideal, in order to get the women to 
try something new, something Mark thought was In their best 
interest. But still, it did not turn into "Mark's project " 
because he encouraged the women at every step to make decisions 
and take action themselves. 

Another important reason for the success of the project 
was that Mark had listened to the women's Ideas about what they 
wanted to do to Improve their community. Where the previous 
Volunteers had attacked the more obvious problems of 
sanitation, health and Illiteracy, Mark understood and 
respected the fact that these women's first concern was their 
children's formal education. 

Mark was wise to work with existing decision-making 
structures at both the village and the national level. He 
enlisted the support of the Director of Housing and agreed to 
his conditions about trying a new technology. He caught the 
Interest of the Ministry of Education by suggesting that the 
women borrow their vehicle for moving rocks for the foundation. 
He I stened to women's suggestions about calling a community 
meeting, which spread enthusiasm for the project throughout the 
village. He took the time and trouble to go with the 
Chairperson of the women's committee to the capital to sign the 
agreement, when it might have been a good deal easier to go by 
h I mse If. 9 jf 



Above all, Mark was patient, and allowed people to take 
their time to discuss the new idea instead of plunging into 
action on his own. While the community was thinking the 
project through, Mark had very little to do. He was bored and 
restless, and he sometimes worried that he was accomplishing 
nothing. But he knew that going ahead on h I s own Just for the 
sake of doing something would have taken the real ownership of 
the project away from the people. 

Even after the women had decided to go ahead. Mark had 
absolutely no Idea whether or not the project would be a 
success. So many things could have gone wrong. The women 
might have abandoned the project half way through, causing Mark 
a great deal of embarrassment with the Director of Housing 
The soll--cement bricks might have dissolved in the first rain. 
The women might not have learned to build properly making 
their efforts a village Joke. But Mark realized that the 
principles he was holding to were sound. Although NFE 
principles cannot guarantee the success of a project they can 
make any Volunteer's effort worthwhile. 
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In Mark's work with the women of his village In Swaziland: 



* the local people Identified the need 

* the Volunteer respected the people's 
ability to malce decisions and act on them 

* the Volunteer worked with existing 
dec I s Icn-mak I ng structures, thus 
respecting the culture 

* the Volunteer encouraged the women 
to try an unusual, creative solution 
to the problem they had identified 

* the Volunteer was patient and took the 
necessary time, rather than taking action 
before the local people felt the project 
was their own 

* the Volunteer worked side by side with 
people Instead of simply teaching them 
something he thought they needed to learn 
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GUATEMALA: Improving Child Health Care 




Sarah came to a small town In Guatemala with seven years 
of publ Ic health experience In the U.S. behind her. She was a 
teacher at heart, and felt most comfortable In front of a 
blackboard with students sitting and listening attentively. So 
It wasn't surprising that when she reviewed her Job description 
and found that she was expected to "work with mothers and 
children on health Issues when they visited the town's clinic," 
that she set out immediately to Involve as many of the women as 
possible In classroom learning. 

When Sarah designed her class sessions, she thought 
carefully about what she should teach. Looking around at the 
community In the first few weeks, Sarah had noticed how 
diarrhoea and malnutrition, the leading causes of Infant death 
In the area, were tied to the problems of poor sanitation and 
the lack of variety In the local diet. It would not be enough. 
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she thought, to teach mothers how to treat the symptoms of 
Illness In their children; she would have to help them learn 
how to clean up the water that they used at home and create 
balanced meals with the foods that were available to them. 

Although Sarah was used to teaching by the lecture method, 
she used NFE techniques that she had learned about In training 
to create a comfortable place where women could come to 
exchange Information about how to sterilize water, find safe 
places to dispose of garbage, and prepare more nutritious meals 
for their children. Soon her classroom space became a center 
of lively discussion and social activity as mothers brought 
their babies and shared their delight In their Increasing good 
health and developmental progress. 

But even though Sarah had changed her usual teaching 
methods to a more informal, discussion approach, she knew that 
the women who participated so actlve.ly did not fully understand 
the real causes of their children's health problems. By 
talking with other Volunteers about group discussion techniques 
they had used, she learned about a technique for analyzing the 
root causes of problems. 

When Sarah Introduced the Problem Tree (see page 66) to 
her group, she was delighted to find that women who had been 
silent In early sessions began to speak up and contribute 
Ideas. By the end of the class, the group had come up with 
many creative suggestions for how to Improve sanitation In 
their homes and protect their children. Many of these Ideas 
branched off into economic and support solutions that Sarah had 
never heard of. Ideas for Income generation and collective 
child care. After that session, the women were quick to 
suggest things they wanted to learn and even began to organize 
sessions themselves. 

WHY WAS THIS VOLUNTEER SUCCESSFUL IN HER WORK? 

With her background In public health, Sarah was quick to 
spot the real, root causes of infant mortality in her town. 
She realized that every development problem Is tied to other 
problems in a complex web, and that making real improvements In 
the Infant mortality statistics would mean doing more than 
teaching mothers how to administer oral rehydration therapy to 
treat their children's diarrhoea. 

Sarah was flexible and willing to try new ways of teaching 
In order to reach the women in her group. She recognized 
Immediately that discussion and sharing of Ideas worked better 
for this group than the lecture and demonstration methods she 
had used back home, for even though ruany of these women had 
Mttie formal schooling, they were an. mated and Involved in a 
learning exchange. And by listening to the women talk about 
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their actual situations, Sarah found herself learning more 
about the problems of poverty than she had ever Imagined. 

Because of her background and teaching style, Sarah began 
with a more formal approach to NFE than had been advocated In 
her pre-servlce training program. She set up classes and 
decided on the content without asking the women what they 
wanted to learn, or even If they saw the need for classes. But 
because of her enthusiastic nature and her willingness to try 
new techniques, the women became Involved anyway.. And when 
they did begin to take charge of their own learning and set up 
classes on their owii, Sarah did not Interpret this, as other 
formally trained teachers might, as a threat to her authority. 



Above all, Sarah never felt that 
her experience as a teacher and her 
knowledge of health issues made her 
superior to the women In her classes. 
Though some of them were Illiterate, 
she respected their years of experience 
raising children and their ability to 
survive with good humor and uncommon 
kindness under conditions of appalling 
poverty. From the first day she met 
them, Sarah believed that the women In 
her classes had the Intelligence, the 
creativity, and the will to change 
the i r own I I ves . 




These, then, are the NFE principles and techniques that 
worked for Sarah: 



* the Volunteer helped the participants to 
look beyond the immediate problems to 
understand their root causes 

* the Volunteer found effective techniques 
for group discussion, and got silent group 
members actively thinking of solutions to 
their own problems 

* the Volunteer learned from the people at 
least as much as they learned from her 

* both the Volunteer and the ,jeople she 
served began to believe In themselves and 
In their ability to create change 



INDONESIA: WHO CAN TALK ABOUT FAMILY PLANNING? 




Pat arrived in her Indonesian village wondering how In the 
world she was going to put NFE Into practice. The government 
had recently started a country-wide family planning Initiative 
that as far as she could see had no support at the vl I lage 
level. Although she was to work in a remote region of the 
country , her respons I b I I I ty was to the Ministry officials In 
the capital. Somehow, she thought, these bureaucrats expected 
her to teach people about contraception whether they wanted to 
learn or not, and convince people to start spacing their 
ch I I dren . 

Feeling she had no choice but to do the Job she had been 
assigned to the best of her ability. Pat contacted key village 
leaders and traditional birth attendants, prepared fllpcharts 
and posters with careful ly drawn dlagranns, and set up meetings 
to talk about family planning to the village women. 
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Pat's worst expectations were realized when only a handful 
of women turned up at the first meeting. Although she 
encouraged discussion and asked people for ♦heir opinions, 
nobody spoke up, and the atmosphere became more and more 
uncomfortable. When Pat began to show her fllpcharts, however, 
things went from bad to worse, for most of the women lowered 
their heads and sat in silent protest. 

Pat Closed the meeting and went home embarrassed and angry 
that she had been sent Into a situation that In her opinion 
could not Improve unless the Pv^ople themselves expressed a need 
for the kind of Information she was prepared to provide. 

Pat was not sufficiently fluent In Bahasa Indonesian to 
talk about these things with anyone In her village. However, 
during pre-service training, she had become good friends with 
one of her Indonesian trainers. As soon as she was able, Pat 
went to see Endang and asked his advice. Endang was 
sympathetic, but thoroughly pragmatic. "in our country," he 
told her, "people expect the government to take charge of 
things like this. The women you met with weren't protesting 
the government's family planning Initiative, they were 
embarrassed at the way you talked about such a sensitive 
subject . " 

Endang .'•eminded Pat of the traditional puppet show she 
and her training group had attended early In the program. Even 
though she had understood little of the skit, Pat remembered 
being impressed by the boisterous response of the crowd. 
Endang told her of a Volunteer in a village near hers who had 
worked with an agricultural discussion group to develop a 
puppet show around another government program: Integrated fish 
and rice farming. He suggested that she go and visit him. 

When Pat arrived in Scott's village she found him working 
with his discussion group on a new production. As she talked 
the problem over with Scott and his group she learned that 
puppet shows were the traditional forum for sensitive topics. 
Puppets could do and say things that flesh- and blood people 
would never discuss openly. Even mixed audiences could discuss 
the actions of the puppets and learn valuable lessons from them 
while being entertained. 

While Pat knew that to be fully effective she would need 
to further develop her language skills and gradually become 
closer friends with the people in her village, she felt that 
using traditional puppets could get the women talking. in 
fact, she thought, puppet shows might even begin to Involve the 
men. As a health worker she understood that it was Important 
for the women to have control over family spacing, but if the 
men did not also receive this information there could be little 
hope for successful family planning. 
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Pat returned to her village, ready to try this new 
approach. While her work was Just starting, she was beginning 
to feel confident that she had found an answer that would allow 
her to develop the NFE response most appropriate to both the 
message she was supposed to convey and the cultural context 
that she found herself In. 

HOW CAN NFE WORK HERE? 

Pat found that some NFE techniques worked better than 
others In the context of her particular assignment. While 
discussion groups and visual aids might have been very 
effective in other circumstances, here they only embarrassed 
and Insulted the village women. But by looking to traditional 
NfE techniques that had been developed centuries ago In 
Indonesian society Pat would be able to convey her message In a 
way that dignified both the subject matter and the audience. 

Pat was particularly open to learning from personal 
critique. She drew on the experience of her Indonesian trainer 
and accepted his critique of her first attempts without 
becoming defensive. And Instead of holding onto her anger 
about "the way things were supposed to be," Pat was flexible 
and made the best of a situation that was not Ideal, from her 
point of view. After all. she decided, even If the people had 
not been consulted about family planning, they were still 
capable of deciding for themselves If and how they would use 
the Information she would provide. 

Even In a situation where Volunteers must respond to an 
externally Imposed Initiative, NFE techniques and principles 
can be used effectively: 



* the Volunteer did not Insist on using 
what were obviously Inappropriate learning 
techniques for that culture 

* the Volunteer let herself learn frofn the 
expertise of Host Country Nationals and 
other Volunteers 

* the Volunteer used traditional NFE 
techniques to amuse and Inform her 
aud i ence 

* the Volunteer was open to critique and 
willing to be flexible In a difficult 
s I tuat ion . 

f 
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As Chris studied these examples of Volunteers putting NFE 
Into action, he began to revise his Idea of success in his 
Peace Corps service. Instead of showing people what was in 
their best Interest and teaching them ways to Improve their 
lives, Chris was beginning to realize that people would respond 
more positively to him If he took on a different role. 

He would not go to "teach a man to fish-," Instead, he 
would try to listen to what both men and women wanted to do — 
whether it was fishing or something completely different — and 
try to help them accomplish it. But In order to do so, he 
would have to understand more about how adults learn. 
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CHAPTER 3 



HOW ADULTS LEARN 



* How are adults motivated to learn 
someth I ng new? 

* What kind of re I at i onshi p should you 
^.ry to develop with people as you 
help them accomp 1 1 sh their goals? 

* What kinds of cultural d I fferences 
might affect you and the groups you 
are working with? 

* How can adult learning theory help 
you do a better Job? 
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Like Chris and ail Peace Corps Volunteers, you are deeply 
Involved with adult learning. You may never teach a class or 
contribute to a training workshop, but by living and working 
with adults every day you are influencing people's behavior, 
their ways of thinking about themselves, their knowledge of 'the 
outside world, their aspl-atlons for the future. To do this 
consciously, and therefore perhaps more effectively, you should 
understand some of what Is known about how adults learn. 



Adu 
together 
behav lor 



t learning theory Is relatively new; it was pulled 
In the 1 960s and 1 970s from fields as diverse as the 
sm of B.F. Skinner, the humanistic psychology of 
Abraham Maslow, the radical educational philosophy of 
Paulo Freire and Ivan ilMch, and more recently, from the 
cross-cultural Insights of many practitioners In the field. 

In order to present this field of knowledge to you in a 
concise way, some of the more Important concepts have been 
organized Into eight rather definitive-sounding statements 
about how adults learn. Feel free to add to this list, to 
quarrel with it. and to reformulate the statements in the light 
of What you have learned about your adopted culture. 



Here are the eight "non-tenets" of adult learning 
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Adults expect to be treated with respect and 
recogn J t Ion . 

Adults want practical solutions to real-life 
prob lems . 

Adults can reflect on and analyze their own 
exper I ences . 

Different adults have different learning styles. 

Adults can be motivated by the possibility of 
fulfilling their personal needs and aspirations. 

Adults need the support of their peers In their 
I ear n I ng . 

Adults need to communicate their feelings In 
culturally appropriate ways. 

Adults are capable of making their own decisions 
and taking charge of their own deve lopmerit . 




I I;Ii::hii Hill':!'.:, 1 1 i 
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These concepts can be Illustrated by stories about 
Volunteers, both In the early days of the Peace Corps and 
today: where they went wrong, how they learned from experience 
In the field, why they sometimes remain baffled by their co- 
workers' behavior. By looking at these experiences In the 
light of adult learning theory you will understand some of the 
reasons for the difficulties that so many Volunteers have had, 
and begin to see some possible ways around these problems. 

However, ome Issues remain so thorny and contradictory 
that they will be presented to you without solutions. 
Volunteers from Peace Corps' earliest days have thought about 
these Issues throughout their service and long afterwards. So 
although you are encouraged to develop your own opinion about 
them, you should not expect to solve them for all time. They 
are Just too complex for easy answers. 



1 . ADULTS EXPECT TO BE TREATED WITH RESPECT AND RECOGNITION . 

The pharmacy was filthy, there was no doubt about that. 
Helen and Dave stood on step I adders sweeping out dead 
cockroaches and pulling down the grimy medicine bottles from 
the shelves that lined the wall behind the counter. The old 
pharmacist stood to one side In silence, raising a handkerchief 
to cover his mouth from time to time and coughing from the 
dust. He had protested a little at the beginning, but these 
two young Vo I unteers wure Ignoring him. They had arrived 
suddenly at the missionary hospital on a rickety bus from out 
of the Jungle nobody really knew why. People said they were 
fleeing the fighting In the south and had nowhere else to go. 

Helen and Dave attacked the shelves with great energy. 
Their schools had been closed for over a month, and taking 
refuge In a missionary compound deep In the Interior, as Peace 
Corps had Insisted, seemed an Incredible waste of time. But 
finally, the Mission doctor had put them to work. "If you feel 
like It," he had said kindly, "why don't you clean out the 
pharmacy?" 

"Can you believe this?" Helen laughed. "Expiration date 
1962!" She tossed the bottle In the dustbin where It landed 
with a resounding clang. The old pharmacist winced and 
shuff fed h I s feet . 

"How can he tell where anything Is?" said Dave In 
astonishment. "He has no system! We're going to have to 
rearrange everything." 

A few hours later the Volunteers folded their step f adder s 
and surveyed the pharmacy with sat I s fact I on . The outdated 
potions were all safely thrown away, and the remaining bottles 
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gleamed cn freshly lined shelves. Medicines whose names 
started tvlth "A" stood In the upper left hand corn ir and 
continued through the alphabet to end at the lower right. 

As Helen and Dave strolled off through the compound, the 
old pharmac I St scowled and drew his shawl more tightly around 
his thin shou Iders . Then he climbed up on a chair, took the 
medicines starting with "A" and put them back In their 
accustomed places... 

ADULT EDUCATION THEORY: Malcolm Knowles 

It takes no great theoretical knowledge to understand why 
the afternoon's work of these Volunteers would soon be undone. 
But It Is always easier to see someone else's fallings from an 
outsider's view. Adult Education theorist Malcolm Knowles will 
help Volunteers keep the obvious In mind while they are 
Intimately Involved with their task of communication and 
education across cultures: that adults learn best when they are 
treated with recognition of their lifetime of experience, and 
with respect for the Independent decision-making roles that 
they have taken In their families and society. 

Knowles proposed the term "andragogy" to describe "the art 
and science of helping adults learn," to distinguish it from 
"pedagogy," the Instruction of children. Because children have 
yet to assume responsible. Independent roles In society, 
teachers and parents tend to make the decisions about what and 
how they should learn. 

It may be argued that children, too, learn best when their 
Ideas and point of view are respected — after all, It Is not 
unusual to find adults undoing children's efforts with the same 
unconscious arrogance that was so demeaning to the Indian 
pharmac I st . 

But while such disregard for the learner's own Ideas may 
be Just I flea, or at least commonplace in the education of 
children, Knowles argues that it is out of place In working 
with adults, no matter how "wrong" their system may seem. 
Adults, according to Knowles, are the ones who can most 
accurately judge the value and relevance of education. Because 
adults have taken on mature, decision-making roles In life, 
they are capable of participating in the planning and 
Implementation of their own learning. 

F'edagogy Is preparation for maturity, says Kncwie.s, 
andragogy is assistance in carrying out those mature roles more 
ef f ect 1 ve I y . 
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IS THERE A BETTER WAY? 



What could these Volunteers have done to show the 
pharmacist the respect and recognition he was due, but at the 
same time get rid of the cockroaches and protect the public 
from spoiled medications? 

Twenty-five years later, these same Volunteers have 
offered some Insight Into how they could have handled this 
situation better. Had they known more about NFE principles at 
the time, they might have: 

* SPENT TIME WITH THE PHARMACIST FIRST. Even though they 
had little time to work with him, they could have started by 
talking to him about his work and the difficulties he might 
have In obtaining and dispensing medicines, all the while 
clarifying who they were and why they were there. 

* ASKED THE PHARMACIST ABOUT HIS SYSTEM OF STORING 
MEDICAT IONS . What the Volunteers didn't realize was that the 
pharmacist's system made sense: he stored the most commonly 
used medicines in the center of the wall of shelves where he 
could reach them easily. He was not in the best of health, and 
he would have found it painful to climb on the chair to the "A" 
shelf every time he wanted to reach the aspirin. 

* ASKED THE PHARMACIST HOW THEY COULD HELP CLEAN THE 
PHARMACY. The pharmacist didn't like dust and dead cockroaches 
any better than the Volunteers did. If they had shown respect 
for his position and been gentler on his personal pride, he 
might have been able to agree to their help. 

* TACTFULLY ASKED THE PHARMACIST WHY HE KEPT OUTDATED 
MEDICINES. if they had, they would have discovered that the 
pharmacist in this extremely isolated area considered any 
medicines better than none. He may have been dead wrong, but 
his logic was conditioned by the circumstances. 

(But if the Volunteers could not explain the danger of 
this practice to the pharmacist's satisfaction, do you think 
they should have told the doctor in charge of the hospital what 
was happen 1 ng? ) 

* APPROACHED THE TASK AS A MUTUAL LEARNING EXPERIENCE 
RATHER THAN WITH A SINGLE. PREDETERMINED GOAL. The Volunteers 
cleaned the pharmacy their own way because they wanted 
something to do, and, of course, because they were convinced 
their way was right. Approaching the task more slowly, sitting 
around talking with an old man in a dusty, dark room, perhaps 
for several days or weeks, would have been much more difficult 
than imperiously calling for hot water and tossing medicines in 
the dustbin. But the Volunteers would have learned at least as 
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much as they had to teach, and that humi 
have been a powerful message. 
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2- ADULTS WA NT PRACTICAL SOLUTIONS TO REAL~L I FE PROBLEMS . 

Chris, the new Volunteer we have been following in his 
Peace Corps training, has started to catch on to the need to 

wlltL people rather than on them. By now, his training is 
oyer and to his great delight, he has passed his French test 
with a higher score than he anticipated. As soon as he arrived 
at his site, he learned a few words of Ew6, the local language 
and started trying to communicate with his neighbors, soon he' 
was working with a group of women who seemed to be Interested 
in the fuel-ef f Iclent cookstoves that he learned how to make 
during training. But white Chris thinks he has started to make 
progress, it Is evident that he Is still unaware of the 
problems that some of these village women face In their dally 




c^oow"?^'^!!^ ^^-""^^ giving her trouble. Why was she 

spending time with the "Yovo" making a new stove? They had a 
perfectly good stove in their courtyard, and certainly Aflba 
had Plenty to do without wasting time giggling with an 
American. Who knows where that might lead? 

Aflba heri„^if looked at the stove-making project as a 
welcome chance for a few moments of sociability in a day of 
drudgery. She was up at four, then had to tend to her 
husband's breakfast, cook for the mid-day meal, wash and feed 
her children, walk to the fields, and then hoe In the blazing 
sun most of the day, leaving her youngest at the edge of the 
field with the other infants and going to him only when he 
cried. Then she would walk back to ^he compound, go to the 
stream for water ten or eleven times, and finally begin the 
long, exhausting chore of pounding yams for dinner. After that 
she would escape, sometimes, from her co-wife's watchful eye 
to work on the stove project with Chris and a few of the fun- 
loving young women. 
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But Aflba had 
actually replacing 
courtyard with the 
variety. First of 



no Intention of 
the stove In the 
new, &t range- look I ng 
al I , her co-wife would 



Second, she thought she'd 
it required a certain kind of 
cut to a certain size. How was she 
to get that? It was the ten-year- 
Job to find firewood, not hers, 
what If the new stove didn't cook 
the dinner the same as the old stove? 
Her husband wouldn't like that at all. 
And If It brought bad luck to the family? 
Unthinkable. 



have a fit 
heard that 
wood , 
gol ng 
old's 
Third 





Her friend Ay^l^ had argued with her, 
and said that the new stove would be 
better in the long run, because, as the 
"^ovo" had expl al ned , the trees wouldn't 
disappear so fast and the children 
wouldn't have such a job finding 
firewood. But Aflba had enough troubles 
of her own without worrying about 
children's problems. And as for the trees 
disappearing, It was well known that the 
ancestors were drying them up at their 
roots In order to commun I cate their 
di spleasure . Too many new ideas In the 
village nowadays, that's what they didn't 
like. Or so the elders were always 
say I ng . 



EDUCATION THEORY: John Dewey 

What did John Dewey have to say that Is relevant to 
Af I ba ' s life In a remote West Af r I can v I I I age? Dewey wrote 
about progressive education In the early 1900s when massive 
Immigration and Industrialization were causing a severe social, 
economic and political upheaval In the United States. Dewey 
believed In the power of education to deal with these social 
problems, and understood that the abstract, authoritarian 
methods so prominent In American schools at that time were 
unsulted to the development of the social consciousness 
necessary In a democracy. 

Dewey believed In practical, hands-on education that would 
help people solve real problems In their lives. Learners had a 
natural Inclination to grapple witn problems, Dewey thought, 
and defining their own problems to be solved was the way that 
people would develop the capacity to act as free individuals In 
a society that was In a state of constant growth and 
deve I opment . 



While the reformers In early twentieth century America In 
fact had strong things to say about superstition and people's 
reluctance to be "modern," if w© are to take Dewey at his word, 
his theory places great responsibility on the learner. instead 
of suggesting solutions, the teacher needs to help learners 
accomplish their own goals. As Dewey says, "The experience of 
doing must be selected by the learner In line with his own 
theory of what he needs to do." 



What was Aflba's theory of what she 
needed to do? Maybe her theory of getting 
along in life was to not make waves, to wo 
as hard as she could In the situation In 
which she found herself and make the best 
It. Maybe using the cookstove group as a 
diversion was Just what she needed to do, 
psychologically, to put a little fun into 
her difficult life. Maybe not using her 
cookstove In the end would actually keep 
things from getting worse. 




ISSUE: How can the Volunteer communicate a 
vision of a larger. Interconnected world 
while still respecting people's need to 
solve their Immediate problems In their own 
way? How can Chris's message about 
preserving the environment for future 
generations be reconciled with Aflba's need 
to get through each day as best she can? 



3. ADULTS CAN REFLECT ON AND ANALYZE THE t R OWN EXPERIENCES . 

Jason and his Malaysian counterpart had spent a month 
planning field trips for a group of farmers they had Identified 
as high r I sk-takers . "Our children are going to high school," 
they said. "They want to get office Jobs In the city. We 
cannot count on their labor, so we must try new methods to 
succeed I thout them." 

But when Jason and Kamarudd I n brought the new, h I gh-y I e Id 
seed from the Ministry and explained how to plant It, the 
farmers seemed a little uneasy. if only they could see how 
other farmers have succeeded w I th this seed, Jason thought, 
they'll be ready to try it on their own. He determi ned to 
arrarae for the local group of farmers to visit farms In a 
neighbor I ng district that were using the new seed. 
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ri^Q field trips seemed to be an unqual I f led success. The 
group tvas welcomed by farmers who showed off their vlgorcjs 
crops and explained how they had gotten them to grow so well. 
Everyone listened attentively and went home saying how much 
they had enjoyed the exper lence . But the next season, none of 
the farmers asked for seed, and planted their old crops exactly 
as they had before. 

When Jason and Kamarudd I n asked their group what had 
happened, they got polite, evasive responses , The weather was 
not culte right this year, they said. Their storage facilities 
needed repair and probably couldn't hold any extra harvest. 
But next year they would surely try. 

Jason was extremely d I scour aged . He had been In his 
village long enough to know what that reply meant. Somehow, 
the farmers weren't convinced. But why? 

THEORY: DAVID KOLB: EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING CYCLE 

Koib developed the following model to show tiow adults 
analyze their experience In order to understand It and apply it 
in new situations. 



^^^^ CONCRETE EXPERIENCE 
ACTIVE EXPERIMENTATION REFLECTION AND OBSERVATION 

^ ABSTRACT CONCEPTUALIZATION 




We start by having some sort of experience, then we 
reflect on this experience, generalize from It, and finally 
apply what we have learned from It to a new situation. Peace 
Corps experience Is a case in point. You're having the 
experience now, but at the same time you are starting to 
reflect on It (what is happening?), to generalize about It (why 
Is this happening?) and to apply what you've learned to your 
work . 

If you are like thousands of Volunteers before you, the 
reflection, generalization and application phases of your Peace 
Corps experience will continue for the rest of your life. 
Though you will process and apply many other, less Intense 
experiences over shorter periods of time, In order to 
effectively learn from them you will naturally and perhaps 
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unjj^onsciously g o t h ro u g h Ko I b • s stages of the learning cycle, step by 




sn,m^ f ^ ^^""^ learning from 

lome o ""^^^ ^'•e others. 

on them a? In^ T.Z'n":^^ ^^^^^'«"<=^ hardly reflect 

i at all. Some of us are good reflectors, but shv awav 
from experiencing anything too unusual. Others can reject and 

can ylo?M?.tr,"''?"°r"- suggests that adul? educators 

?hroun^ . ""^'"'"^ consciously taking participants 

through the entire cycle of experience, reflection 
generalization and application. «cT:.on, 

thPm Ih^nu'''' ^^'^ ""^^ ^^^^ y*^^ woi-K with by helping 

^e?7.r? on ?" f^^P^'-'^^^'S through. This process of guided ^ 
•nrL^M' ^ "processing." You can help people 

process" an experience by asking them questions that draw out 
•heir .dea. about what the experience meant to ?hem and how 
this meaning might be applied to their own agenda Tor ?ea?n I ng. 

For example, going on a field trip takes partlcloants 
through only one quarter of the learning cyc?e? the concrete 
experience. Upon their return home, participants can 
consolidate their learning by: '•■'^ipamis can 



First: ReXject Ion — recalling what happened 



Second: AtastracJb_Cgnc eptual Izatlon — beglnninq 
make sense of the exper I en^iT-qf^i ng conclusi 
seeing patterns, formulating rules or theories 



to 
ens , 
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}L Third: Active Experimentation — deciding 
' how they will use what they have learned In 
order to Improve, expand, change or re-learn 
their options for the future. 

You can remember the experiential learning cycle easily If 
you think of It this way: 




A BETTER WAY TO CONDUCT A FIELD TRIP: 

Try to apply what you have Just learned about Kolb's 
Experiential Learning Cycle to Jason's field trip plans for 
farmers. What questions could he ask them to bring them 
through the "What? So what? Now what?" cycle to the point at 
which they can see the relevance of the field trip to their own 
s I tuat I on? 

Remember that the trip took the farmers to a neighboring 
district wliere the customs, agricultural practices and even 
soil conditions may have been different from those In the 
far ers' experience. Try to guess v/hat the farmers' 
unexpressed doubts and objections might be. This will help you 
understand their reluctance to apply what their neighbors did 
to their own situation. 

On the next page are some all-purpose processing questions 
for each of the stages In the experiential learning cycle. You 
can choose among them to construct a logical progression of 
questions that are specific to Jason's group or to a group of 
your own that may be learning something entirely different. 
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^'yiWAi?CD >*®" recall what we just did? 

VAjlfUrtJiT ^ What were the steps Involved? 

Describe how It felt. 

What struck you as particularly Interesting 
or significant? 




How can you account for that? 
Was that good or bad? 
How might it have been different? 
What does that suggest to you about yourself or 
your group? 

What do you understand better about yourself or 
your group? 

Were there any surprises? Things that puzzled 
you? 

How many of you felt the same? How many felt 
differently? 

What did you learn/re-learn from this 
exper I ence? 

Does that remind you of anything? what does 

that help explain? 
How could you Improve that? 

What would be the consequences of doing or not 

doing that? 
How does that relate to other experiences? 
How could you apply this to your own situation? 
What might you do to help/hinder the process? 
What modifications can you think of to help It 

work for you? 
What will you continue to do? 
What are the costs/benefits? 
HOW might the experience have been more 

mean I ngf u I ? 

Some excellent examples of different types of activities 
that take participants through the experiential learning cycle 
are included In the handbook, Women Working T o gether for 
Personal. Economi c and Community Development . ICE #WD003 . The 
activities In the handbook are designed for use by both 
literate and non-i Iterate groups and also Illustrate many of 
the other adult learning concepts discussed In this chapter. 



4. DIF FERENT ADULTS HAVE DIFFERENT LEARNING STYLES . 

Tracy had always liked fiddling v/lth mechanical things 
and so when the new refr I gerat I on unit In the clinic broke 
down, She volunteered to take It apart to see what was wrong 
If the men working around the hospital In her village In 
Micronesia were amused, they kept It to themselves. They 
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didn't know how to fix the unit, and they knew that the 
perishable medicines that were flown In so I nfrequent ly would 
spoil If the units weren't fixed somehow. The men glanced at 
Tracy sometimes as she worked, sitting there on the floor with 
grimy hands. If they stopped to watch, Tracy would say, "Now 
here's something I nterest I ng ," and hold up a piece of oily 
metal . 

When the unit was working again, Tracy had its Inner 
mechan I sms complete ly figured out In her head. She could see 
each piece In relation to the others, like a three-d I mens I ona I 
Jig-saw puzzle. It was beaut If u I , she thought, the way It all 
went together. 

Tracy's superv I sor was pleased. In fact, she said. Tracy's 
skills could undoubtedly be put to use on some of the other 
Islands where technical know-how was lacking. She arranged to 
send Tracy on a trip to teach refr I gerat I on repair to hospital 
workers In every village where the new units had been 
I nstal led . 

At her first stop, Tracy asked the clinic adm I n I st rator if 
she could borrow the refr I gerator . If the ma I ntenance person 
could take the unit apart, she reasoned, he would understand 
how It all went together as clearly as she had. 

Permi ss ion was granted, and Tracy sat down on the floor 
with Paul and had him take the unit apart and put It back 
together again. Paul followed her i nstruct I ons without saying 
much, but finally he re 1 1 nqu I shed his usually taciturn nature 
long enough to allow himself one comment: "I'm never going to 
remember this. Do you have something on paper?" 

For a moment, Tracy was confused. She thought she 
understood adult learning. Adults were I nterested In hands-on 
experiences to solve practical problems, not lectures or 
useless hand-outs. Then she brightened. It's self-confidence 
he lacks, she said to herself. "Don't worry," s/ie told him. 
"You'll learn by doing. It's the best way." 



LEARNING STYLE THEORY: DAVID KOLB 

Kolb popularized a fact that sensitive teachers have long 
known, that different people have different .earning styles. 
His Learning Style Inventory, which he developed In 1976, is a 
self-test that Identifies the parts of the experiential 
learning cycle that each individual finds the easiest. 

People who learn best by conc rete experience, according to 
Kolb, make Judgments based on feelings or intuition, rather 
than on theory, which they often dismiss as being "unrelated to 
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real life," or "too abstract." They are peop I e~or I ented , and 
relate more easily to peers than to authority figures. They 
benefit most from feedback and discussion with other 
participants who prefer this same mode of learning, if they 
were learning refrigerator repair, they might have liked a 
brief orientation from Tracy and then a chance to tinker with 
the thing by themselves. 

Learners who are most comfortable with ref lect I ve 
observat Ion are more tentative and prefer to llsten'TThlnk and 
stand back before making Judgments or consolidating their 
learning. They seem Introverted In learning situations 
compared to their more active peers because^ they enjoy 
I Istening to lectures or to others' opinions wh i le they take on 
the role of Impartial, objective observers. Paul was probably 
more of a reflective observer than Tracy. He might have 
preferred that she demonstrate how to take apart and repair the 
refrigerator and then given him the handouts he finally 
requested. 



Those who are comfortable with abstract conceptualization 
tend to be thought of as "logical," and "ob Ject I ve" "by their 
friends and may seem dispassionate or withdrawn in a learning 
Situation. They tend to be oriented more towards things and 
symbols and less toward their peers. They learn best from 
authority figures in an Impersonal environment. These learners 
can be frustrated by the "hands-on" approach thai: Tracy thought 
so valuable when teaching refrigeration repair, and would have 
preferred a lecture with plenty of diagrams and handouts that 
they could study on their own. 

Active experimenters learn best when they tackle a project 
with their hands, often working in groups. Like those who 
earn best from concrete experience, they are extroverts but 
instead of approaching each problem as a special case, they 
formulate hypotheses and actively test them out. They dislike 
lectures and other passive learning situations. Tracy would 
relate well to active experimenters, as they fit her preferred 
mode of learning best. Actually, in her teaching, Tracy did 
not let Paul come up with hypotheses to test, but tooK him 
through the process step by step. This was probably Just as 
well, as Paul would have been even more confused by this kind 
of problem-solving approach and might well have felt stupid and 
Inadequate by the time the session was over. 

Kolb points out that Individual learners are unlikely to 
find themselves accurately characterized by just one of these 
four learning modes. This Is because everyone learns by a 
combination of methods, drawing from all four quadrants of the 
experiential learning cycle. However, people can be 
characterized as dominant iy one type of learner or another 
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Thus, In any group, there are likely to be people who are 
comfortable with quite diverse methods of learning. 

ONE SOLUTION TO THE REFRIGERATION REPAIR PROBLEM 

Perhaps Tracy's dominant mode of learning Is active 
experimentation; perhaps In fact she does not fit easily into 
any of Koib's catejiorles. Other theorists have grouped 
learners differently: r I ght-bra I ned (artistic) and left-brained 
(analytic), for example, or auditory and visual. 
Howard Gardner, of the Harvard Project on Human Potential, 
postulates that there exist multiple Intelligences: linguistic, 
musical, 1 09 I ca I -mathemat lea I , spatial and bod I I y-k I nesthet i c . 
Whatever category she might fit, one thing Is clear; Tracy 
taught ref r I gei'at I on repair the way she likes to learn. 

This tactic Is not unusual; many teachers assume that 
their students are like themselves — or should be. Creative, 
artistic types try to draw out latent creativity; conformists 
Insist that their students conform. Teachers who feel they've 
really learned something when they hear a good lecture require 
that their students take notes. And those who learn best by 
doing — get their students on the floor taking refrigerators 
apart . 

Tracy would have done better to be flexible and let her 
student be the Judge of how he learned best. But if she had 
been working with a group, the situation would have been even 
more complicated. If different people have different learning 
styles, how can a facilitator design an experience to 
accommodate everyone? 

One way would be to incorporate many styles of learning 
Into a single lesson. Tracy might present diagrams that 
learners could follow during the hands-on phase. She might 
talk a bit about the physical principles that underlie a 
refrigeration unit's malfunction, thus satisfying some 
participants' need for theory. And for those who learn best by 
memorization, or whose mechanical sense is marginal at best, 
she might have presented a step-by-step handout or a trouble- 
shoot I ng gu I de . 

Another way Tracy might have dealt with the problem would 
have been to find out the dominant method of learning In the 
Microneslan culture. She might have spent some time observing 
or asking questions about how people there learn to repair 
things or make things with their hands. Do people 
traditionally observe and imitate? Do they listen to 
explanations, or memorize, or apprentice themselves over a long 
period of time Instead of trying to learn everything In a 
single shot? 
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Developing a variety of teaching methods and finding out 
how people traditionally learn would certainly have taken more 
time, but in the end, it might have prevented Tracy and the 
people She worked with a good deal of frustration. 



5. ADULTS CAN BE MOTIVATED BY THE POSSIBILIT Y OF FULFILLING 
THEIR PER SONAL NEEDS AND ASP I RAtT?^ 

"There were eight children, completely 
nude. The pigs and cows were living with 
the people. There was no d I fference 
between the animals and the children. it 
was so striking, the contrast between the 
exuberant Jungle outside and the conditions 
Inside that tiny house, lit by one candle. 
Everything was silent as we looked at each 
other. One after another we began to cry. 
We were so sad to see with our own eyes the 
poverty of our people." 

This volunteer m Central America was part of a llteracv 
campaign that sent college students Into the countryside to 
he p their own people. When Joan read her words (in Valerie 
Miller's book "Between Struggle and Hope: The Nicaraguan 
^nltltr^ ^'i??'*'*®? ''^ hammock In her village on 

wds struggling with every day. How was she to teach literacy 
to people Who must endure such conditions? ■ ^eracy 

Three Peace Corps Volunteers In Joan's area had ET'd 
because the literacy program hadn't gotten off the ground. And 
Joan could see why. What kind of sense did reciting the 
alphabet and learning to recognize "ba be bl bo bu" make to 
these people? Joan was determined to try a new approach. 

^°;^"*®^'Parts in the village. Joan designed a new 
set of lessons that related directly to the people's 
experience. She encouraged the few participants to talk about 
?n innh noLf^'' Quest I OH If It was really fate that kept them 
In such poverty. Her most dedicated students flourished under 

^?nr?!o ^'^^[^"'l.V:'^ ""^'^ '^^'P' ^"-ot^ some moving 

stories. But still, attendance remained low. And after six 

months, some of her old students who had participated so 
actively had lost most of the literacy they had gained in the 
program it seemed to Joan that they were back to square one. 
What had gone wrong? 

THEORY: MASLOW'S HIERARCHY OF NEEDS 

Abraham Maslow was a humanistic psychologist who believed 
that people strive for "se I f --actua i i zat l on " in order to reach 
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their highest human potential. This involves releasing an 
Inner tendency for good, an Increase In understanding of others 
and of self, an awareness of Inner growth, an increase in 
autonomy, and finally, a greater potential to change and shape 
one's environment. All these are active and expressive 
behaviors: exploring, experiencing, choosing, enjoying, 
transforming and doing. They are not Just coping, but 
embrac I ng poss I b I I I ty . 

Mas low developed his model of a hierarchy of needs to show 
that such sel f-actua I I 2 1 ng behavior cannot be expected until 
other vital needs are satisfied. Our primary needs are for 
survival; then we can think of safety, .love, and self-esteem In 
that order, before se I f-actua I I zat I on is possible. 



Mas low's Hierar '.hv of Needs 




Attributes 



Develop to fullest potential; 
strong <sense of individuality. 



Respect and Hiding for self 
and others. 



Membership, acceptance, 
belonging, feeling loved and 
wanted. 



Protection from physical or 
psychological threat, need 
for order and structure. 



Food, water, shelter, 
clothing, etc. 



In addition, Maslow suggests, a person's position In the 
hierarchy may change from hour to hour, day to day, year to 
year . Even a wealthy person cannot concentrate on her work if 
she has had no breakfast, and a person who Is comfortable with 
himself and has no particular need to work on his self-esteom 
may suddenly find he must concentrate on personal safety. 

According to Maslow's theory, learners concerned so 
intimately with simple survival cannot devote their energy to 
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Inner growth and a greater understanding of their circumstances 
until their basic needs are satisfied. Perhaps Joan's students 
were too hungry and exhausted to concentrate on literacy 
whether It was presented to them as nonsense syllables or as 
stories for reflection. What do you think? (For an alternative 
view read Frelre's The Pedagogy of the Oppressed and see 
example #8 In this chapter.) 

IS THERE A BETTER WAY? 

\^ Maslow's hierarchy helps us understand what went wrong 
with Joan s literacy program, how could she design a program to 

t^lL ^?T® °^ participants' basic needs while at the same 
time teaching them literacy skills? 

Literacy and numeracy programs that are tied to Income 
generating activities sometimes hold participants' Interest 
better than other types of programs because the skills they 
learn are Immediately useful. For example, If students are 
taught to write and recognize numbers In order to keep a simple 
account book (see page 97) they can start right away to Improve 
the financing of a small business endeavor. Often, illiterate 
fr?®*^^®"^®**® already do simple arithmetic very rapidly in 

!2® ^?!?^ ^""^ *° ^ lessons before they can 

Tw"? !!®'"®"^® accounting practices — and the 

possibility of getting a loan. 

In the same way, reading 
and writing can be geared 
specifically and immediately 
to the economic needs of the 
participants. For example, 
women who wanted to organize 
a sewing cooperative would 
spend a little while each day 
reviewing words on shopping 
lists, brainstorming ideas 
for posters and reading with 
pride the finished product 
advertising their services. 
As they became able to 
recognize a few words, their 
interest In literacy Increased, 
for they could see Its value 
In meeting their basic needs. 

<.i.«r^^''^" people living In abject poverty, who cannot dream of 
otarting a small business, have used specific literacy skills 
??nH?^*.*^®'r ^V'"^'^^' "^eds. "Now that i can read what the 
landlord marks In his book," said one new literate, "I can 
check to see If I am really paying the right amount." 
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6. ADULTS NEED THE SUPPORT OF THEIR PEERS 



Maggie was an older Volunteer with a lifetime of teacher 
training exper lence behind her. But her high school math 
teachers In the Central African Republic were a challenge and a 
half. There they were, listening to each other's model lessons 
and taking copious notes, all negative, and using them to tear 
each other's presentat I ons to shreds. Even though they knew 
they would be next up on the firing line, the teachers spared 
no ammunition. 

"You looked r Id i cu lous when you contrad i cted yourself up 
there," the teachers told one sheepish presenter . "Just a 
minute ago you said that Infinity divided by zero was Infinity, 
and now you say the answer Is zero. Your students will lose 
all respect for you if you come so unprepared." 

Maggie sighed. Yes, the teachers could be better prepared. 
But their habit of fierce criticism of each other was only 
making them defens Ive . and It wasn't Improving their 
present at I ons a bit. How could she get them to go easier on 
each other — and themse Ives? 

THEORY: FEEDBACK 

"Feedback" is information about how a person's behavior 
affects others. Maggie's teachers were giving each other 
Ineffective feedback; their criticisms were !aced with 
emotionally loaded phrases: "you looked ridiculous," "and now 
you say the answer Is..." Anyone would feel defensive under 
such an attack. 

Effective feedback, on the other hand, takes the humanity 
of the receiver Into account. It Is gentle, but not 
necessarily all positive. Like the Inappropriate feedback In 
the example, It Is spec I f I c , and mentions particular 
circumstances, words or actions that the receiver can 
understand and change. If necessary. ("You are a I ways 
unprepared" Is even less effective than "You were unprepared 
today . " ) 

Ideally, feedback Is solicited, rather than Imposed, and 
Involves the sharing of Information, rather than the giving of 
advice. It contains only the amount of. Information the 
receiver can use or hear at a given moment, rather than 
everything that Is on one's mind. And It does not concern 
Itself with whj;' people act the way they do; "You were 
unprepared because you were afraid to ask for help last night," 
Is more Intrusive and potentially painful to the receiver than 
simply, "You were unprepared." 
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Using these clues to effective feedback, how would you 
talk to the teacher about the mistake In his model lesson? 




Remember, effective feedback Is 

* gentle 

* straightforward 

* specific 

* I Iml ted I n quant I ty 
It Is not ; 

* emotionally loaded 

* imposed 

* poorly timed 

* psychoanalytic 




When you are the receiver of feedback, how you act and 
what you feel Inside Is Just as important as the things you do 
when you give feedback to others. Try to I i sten without 
defending yourself, asking questions only for clarification 
Remember that the feedback you get Is only one person's 
opinion. Listen carefully and then decide how much of It to 
accept — anywhere from ten to ninety percent Is reasonable, 
depending on the circumstances. If you are unsure If a 
criticism Is Justified or not, check with a number of different 
people, especially those you can count on to be straight with 
you. Then decide whether or not you should change your 
behavior. 



ONE SOLUTION TO THE TEACHER TRAINING PROBLEI^ 

Maggie realized that she would have to do more than talk 
to the teachers about effective feedback; she would have to 
create an atmosphere where effective feedback was monitored by 
the participants, rather than by herself alone. In addition 
she decided, she would have to model both giving and receivinq 
effective feedback, herself. 

Maggie changed the format of lesson critique by setting 
up small Observation and discussion groups that gave feedback 
to individual presenters. Each group elected a facilitator who 
monitored the discussion to make sure the feedback followed the 
rules above. 



The facilitator would first ask the teacher who presented 
the lesson to give a se Jijj-cr_ m_quie , and would insist that the 
teachers mention both positive and negative points about their 
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own presentations. The result was Interesting. Teachers were 
so used to being criticized without mercy that they found It 
very difficult to say anything positive about their own 
presentations. And when they mentioned the negatives, they were 
so accurate that the other group members rarely had anything 
critical to add. This made the group discussions focus on the 
positive. Eventually they became support groups, which 
Improved morale tremendously. 

Maggie welcomed feedback from the participants on her new 
methods, for she felt this was the best way to show how the 
technique should work In practice. At first, the teachers 
found It very hard to listen to critical feedback, even 
effective, gentle feedback, without becoming defensive. They 
to I d Magg i e that It was hum I Mating Just to sit there wl thout 
saying anything, and that sometimes they needed to explain why 
they had done one thing or another In their lessons. 

Maggie listened quietly without saying anything. Then she 
thanked the teachers for their feedback and told them that she 
had gained a different perspective. She agreed that sometimes 
It Is necessary to clarify why you do something that others may 
not agree with, but that other times It was probably good to 
practice ju^t listening to another's point of view. In later 
evaluations, participants told Maggie, "You listen well." 



7, ADULTS NEED TO COMMUNICATE THEIR FEELINGS IN CULTURALLY 
APPROPRIATE WAYS 

Back in Togo, Chris had taken a holiday. Sunning himself 
on the be^f.ch with some of his old friends from training, he 
listened to Nancy's story of f rust rat Ion with her ass I gnment In 
the capl tal . 

"It looks like a soft life." she said, "but when you can't 
really get close to the people you work with, you begin to feel 
lonely." Things had started out so well . she told Chris. 
Everyone was so we I com I ng and easy to work with. She had been 
facilitating a group that was interested In turning vacant land 
Into community gardening plots. But recent ly , for no apparent 
reason, people she thought were her friends had stopped 
laughing and Joking with her the way they used to. Maybe she 
was Just becoming a boring person, she told Chris. in the last 
group meeting, two of the women had actually put their heads 
down on the table and gone to sleep! 

Nancy had tried asking the group to tell her what was 
wrong. She was ready to listen to feedback, she had decided. 
Even If she had done something really awful, she wanted to know 
about It. But everyone continued to smile politely and say 
there was no problem. The only thing she could think of that 
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might have offended people wets a little discussion she'd had 
with a few of the group over a beer after work. They had 
Insisted that AIDS had originated In the U.S., while Nancy had 
read that It had come from Africa. It didn't matter where It 
came from, she told Chris, the point was to get rid of It. But 
still she had found It strange that her friends would not 
I Isten to the facts . 

Anyway, Nancy concluded. If her friends had been offended 
by something she had said or done, the only way they were going 
to get back on track In their working group was through open 
commun Icat Ion in an atmosphere of trust. If they only would 
express their feelings, she told Chris, everything would be so 
much easier. 

THEORY: CULTURAL INFLUENCES ON PERSONALITY: ERIK ERIKSON 

Erlkson, a psychoanalyst trained In the Freudian tradition 
In Vienna In the 1930s, Immigrated to America In the days 
preceding World War II and soon had the opportunity to visit 
both the SIOUX In North Dakota and the Yurok Indians on the 
Oregon coast. in his observations of mothers and children, and 
In discussions with chiefs and traditional healers he began to 
put together a theory of cultural influences on child rearing 
and personality that would alter psychologists' perceptions of 
human nature. 

Unlike Freud's followers, who believed that deviant 
behavior — that is, deviant from the upper class Viennese norm 
— was the result of neurosis, Erlkson pointed out that what 
seemed deviant In one society often made sense In a different 
cultural context. Everything in the environment molded a 
child, Erlkson said; the history of the society, its geography, 
the goals and aspirations of Its members, the way Its children 
are touched and fed and carried about, the way people think and 
talk, the Imagery they use, the myths they have developed. 

Because of environmental Influences on personality, 
"normal" or expected expressions of emotions in one culture may 
be very different In another, and this difference may be the 
result of the ways children grow up and what their society 
expects of them. At the same time, all human beings are alike 
In feeling basic emotions. Anger, for example, occurs in all 
societies, but Its modes of expression may vary as much as its 
mus I c or cu 1 s I ne . 

In Nancy's group, anger was expressed In a way that in the 
American context might be labelled "passive aggressive." 
Instead of loud arguments, or swearing or other outbursts of 
temper, adults resorted more often to pouting, or stony 
silence, or lethargy, or even tearful pleading or extreme 
obsequiousness, especially to superiors. 
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Such behavior was not considered particularly 
unprofessional or "childish" as It might seem In an American 
context. These forms of passive resistance are approved ways 
of expressing anger In Togo that have developed In resiponse to 

a traditionally hierarchical 
society with Its clear lines of 
authority, Its constant 
Injunctions to children to be 
silent and immobile, the cultural 
necessity of living together In 
very close quarters, and the 
expectation that group solidarity 
and smooth relations should over- 
ride what some individual person 
may feel inside. 

In the light of these cultural differences, Nancy's 
expectation that real progress would be made when people simply 
expressed their true feelings was perhaps unrealistic. 
Americans are open because of our social context: our tradition 
of Individual liberty, our historical rejection of British and 
European hierarchies and formalities, our pioneer and cowboy 
mystique and more recently, because of the human potential 
movement which encourages communication through self- 
express I on . 

As Nancy had guessed, her Togolese friends had been 
insulted by the touchy subject she had brought up over beer. 
It was not the first time that Nancy's objectivity had made 
them uncomfortable. At first, they had shown their displeasure 
by simply not shaking hands with Nancy as often as they had 
before. But Nancy, thinking that their greater Informality was 
a sign of Intimacy as It was at home, paid no attention to the 
signals of her colleagues that the relationship was In trouble. 

This lack of response from Nancy further fanned the 
flames, and the group began to show their resentment by 
Ignoring Nancy's attempts to lead discussions, even, as she had 
pointed out, by going to sleep during meetings. What In an 
American context might have been expressed as open resentment 
and active discomfort, here was manifested by more subtle, 
passive methods that were perfectly normal In the cultural 
context , 

Although Nancy's group eventually got over their hurt 
feelings and began working together again, Nancy remains 
confused and a little put off by their behavior. She Is a 
person who needs close sharing of real feelings and the 
openness and trust valued by her own society. Even though a 
talk with her APCD helped her become aware of the reasons for 
the cultural misunderstanding, Nancy cannot completely accept 
the differences between the two societies. This should not be 
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seen as a failure on Nancy's part — It Is a realistic example 
of how difficult It Is to straddle two cultures. 



ISSUE: Although adults need to (and will) 
communicate their feelings in the ways they 
have been taught by their culture, these 
expressions of feelings may be conditioned 
by a strong tradition of hierarchy. Children 
may speak In whispers when quest I '^-^ned by 
adults, for example, blue co M ar- worker s 
may bow excessively In the presence of their 
bosses, women may quietly accept restrictions 
and indignities from their fathers and 
husbands . 

Such culturally acceptable behavior Is In 
direct contradiction to NFE values which 
Insist that adults treat each other as 
equals, and that true respect Is based on 
the breaking down of hierarchies. 

How can Volunteers deal with this 
contradiction in their work and dally life: 
how can they simultaneously show their 
respect for the culture and teach the 
equality they believe In? 



S. ADULTS ARE CAPABLE OF MAKING THEIR OWN DECISIONS AND TAKIN G 
CHARGE OF THEIR OWN DEVELOPMENT . 

This final story Is not about a Volunteer at all, but 
about a development worker born and raised In a traditional 
society In the developing world. Speaking the local language 
and feeling close ties with her roots In village society but 
having successfully struggled through the educational system 
and completed her higher degrees abroad, Ayawa Is the mixture 
of North and South, traditional and modern, that Inspires the 
title of "world citizen." And as a development worker 
successfully applying NFE values and methods, she has few 
equals. For It Is easy enough to expound on NFE as a system of 
education or as a set of humanistic values; It Is quite another 
thing to believe In these values so strongly that change 
Inevitably happens. 



Thero once was a village whose people had been Inflicted 
with gulnoa worm for as long as they could remember . Now 
guinea wcrm Is one of the most horrible diseases that a person 
could contract. A worm grows Inside the body until It Is 
sometimes a foot In length, and then It' finds a place to make 
Its way out, and slowly, slowly, emerges In all Its 
h Ideouf^ness , making the person so weak and d I sgusted that he 
falls down by the side of the road and Is unable to move. 

The people of this village were visited by many officials 
from I nternat I ona I aid agencies and told that their problems 
came from the dirty river water they drank and bathed In. They 
listened to the officials, though they did not believe them, 
and accepted the offer of a new well that the officials said 
would cure them of this terrible aff 1 1 ct I on . 




The aid officials came and Installed the new well with a 
shiny new pump and n'ent away happy th<3t the villagers would no 
longer have to suffer from guinea worm. The villagers used the 
new pump for awhile, but when the rains came It became rusty 
and finally It broke down completely. The villagers were sad, 
because they liked the gift that the officials had given them, 
but since It was no longer of use to them, they went back to 
the river and carried water to their huts as before. 
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When the officials came back the next year to evaluate 
their progress In their clean water campaign, and found the 
pump hardened with rust, they shook their heads and said to 
each other, "These people do not accept responsibility for 
their own deve lopment . They are dependent on foreign aid like 
spoiled children who imagine that they only need to ask and 
everything will be done for them." And the officials went 
away, sad to discover that their money had been wasted and that 
their project had been a failure. 

A few years later, Ayawa came back from abroad where she 
had been working In village health projects. She had read 
about this village In the agency's annual report, and since It 
was close to her own natal village, she decided to go and see 
what she could do. 

Ayawa knew that the way to convince the village chief of 
the Importance of her mission was to see him very early in the 
morning. She arrived the night before, slept on a mat In a hut 
of a friendly villager, and before the first cock crowed, she 
was knocking at the chief's door. Ayawa accepted the chiefs 
elaborate greet I ngs , offered her own. and finally came to the 
point: she would like to talk to the villagers about the 
problem of guinea worm. The chief agreed, and a meeting was 
arranged for later that day. 

The villagers assembled and the chief told them to listen 
carefully to what the visitor had to say. Ayawa told them she 
had heard of their trouble, and asked If any of them knew where 
the guinea worm came from. 

"The water In our village has been afflicted with an evil 
spirit." the villagers told her. We are extremely unlucky to 

hc]ve to suffer this terrible fate. But there Is nothing to be 
done . " 

"You are right." said Ayawa. "There is an evil spirit 

I nhabi 1 1 ng your water supply. And the next time I come I will 
Show you what It looks like." 

Ayawa went home to the capital and borrowed a microscope 
from the college, returned to the v 1 1 1 age , and showed the 
villagers the tiny guinea worm larvae In the river water. 

The villagers were very excited. Here was a deve lopment 
worker who knew someth I ng . They told Ayawa. "With your help, 
perhaps we can get rid of this spirit. Please tell us what to 
do . " 

Ayawa suggested that they look at all t:he water sources In 
the area of the village to see If they could find one free of 
the evil spirit. Together, they went around examining the 
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water with the college microscope. The people could see for 
themse Ives that every source carried the guinea worm larvae. 

Some of the villagers were discouraged. "You see, the 
spirit Is everywhere. There Is nothing we can do." But others 
said, "What about the well that the other officials brought us? 
They told us the water was better for our health, but we did 
not believe them. if we could get the pump working again we 
could examine the water and find out If they were right or 
not ," 



After much discussion, the villagers agreed this would be 
a good idea. They asked Ayawa to petition the aid agency for 
money to fix the pump, for It required new parts that were only 
available from overseas . But Ayawa refused. "You have 
everythi ng you need among your own people to get this grant," 
she told them. You have your traditional village committees, 
you have a chief, you have some literate community members who 
have been to high school and can write In the language the 



deve lopment officials can understand 
yourse Ives . " 



Finally the villagers were 
convinced. They put together a 
grant app 1 1 cat I on , and a few 
months later had received their 
aid. Soon the pump was 
repaired. They tested the 
water, and sure enough, it was 
free of the evil spirit. The 
villagers were happy, but still 
cautious. "We will be careful 
to use only this water for a 
few seasons," they said, "and 
see If our health Improves." 



It Is up to you to do it 




The Journal of Ayawa' s small aid organ I zat I on shows a 
graph of the change In the I nc Idence of guinea worm in this 
village. In the first year the number of cases diminished from 
928 to 534. Three years later only seven cases of guinea worm 
were to be found. The villagers were so grateful that they 
again pet 1 1 1 oned the agency for money, this time to buy 
educational materials so that they themselves could teach their 
children and grandchildren about the Importance of clean water. 
Never again would they have to suffer from the horror of guinea 
worm . 
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THEORY: PAULO FREIRE 



Freire Is a radical Brazilian educator who was Jaflcd In 
the 1960's for his literacy methods that were then considered 
unorthodox and dangerous (though after some years of exile he 
was named Minister of Education). Freire speaks about a state 
magical consciousness In which uneducated people often view 
the world. When people do not understand the true cause and 
effect relationships behind events, Freire says, they resort to 
magical explanations to ease their uncertainty. Because they 
feel more at the mercy of the natural world than in control of 
It, they stubbornly Insist that they have no choice but to 
submit to a superior power. 

But, Freire insists, ail human beings are capable of 
reflection and are able to look at their lives objectively and 
critically. All people are capable of leaving magical 
consciousness behind and attaining a state of cr 1 1 ica t 
consc lousness . in which they are active transformers of the 
world rather than objects that suffer the whims of fate, or the 
gods, or the evil spirits. 

How do people attain critical consciousness? 




• Through DIALOGUE, an empathetic convnun Icat Ion 
with someone who sees critically. When villagers 
and an outsider are linked by love, hope and 
mutual trust, says Freire, they can Join each 
other In an educational endeavor. 

• Through a MUTUAL SEARCH FOR UNDERSTANDING, 
characterized by joint questioning, testing, and 
dec I s I on mak I ng . 

* Through ACTION, by which villagers are able to 
transform their world, thereby becoming fully 
human . 

* Through REFLECTION, a critical, objective 
re-order I ng of their former perceptions. 



This cycle of action, reflection and search for new 
Information Is nonformal education In Its best sense. it 
rare. But It represents an Ideal we all can strive for. 




CHAPTER 4 
HELPING PEOPLE IDENTIFY THEIR NEEDS 



* Who Should define what people need? 

* How can Vo lunteers observe and 
question people to begin to 
understand their needs? 

* What are some techn I ques Vo lunteers 
can use to help people Identify 
their own needs? 
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Chris had come to pre-servlce training in Togo with an 
outside 's view of the needs of the village people. He saw the 
problem of deforestation from the perspective of an 
environmentalist whose first concern was the conservation of 
firewood and the fragile soil of people's lands. 

The people in the village, however, had an Insider's view 
of their own needs and problems. Chris had not yet asked them 
their opinions, and so, he did not see the problem from their 
point of view. If he had tried some of the techniques In this 
chapter he might begin to understand that the villagers have 
quivs a different view of their own needs. They might mention, 
for example, that they have no time to plant trees, for they 
need all hands for the grain harvest, and as Aflba's co-wife 
had pointed out to her, that there Is real ly no need for a new 
style of cookstove when the old style haa suited thelr 
grandmothers and great grandmothers Just fine. 

Is an outsider's or an Insider's view of people's needs 
more accurate? 

Maybe from a Western perspective Chris did know the 
villagers' needs better than they did In the long run. After 
all, Chris had the benefit of sixteen years of education and 
access to books on the latest technology designed specifically 
for the problems of developing nations. But If he came to tell 
people to change traditions they had been practicing for 
centuries, would they listen to him? 

Development workers have found that even when an 
outsider's views are more logical (which they aren't always) 
and even when an outsider's methods are more efficient (which 
they aren't always), Drojects work best when Insiders determine 
their own needs. 

People who traditionally have felt ignored, or put down, 
or helplessly dependent on fate feel a boost of self-confidence 
when they finally are able to speak with dignity about their 
own perceptions and their own problems. And when people have 
the experience of being listened to, they may find themselves 
able to listen to another's point of view as well. 

On the next page is an adaptation of Joharl's window, a 
device developed by psychologists Joe Luft and Harry Ingham to 
illustrate different states of interpersonal awareness. 
Applied to Chris's situation, It shows how both the Volunteer 
and the villager can be blind or open to each other's 
percept I ons . 
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INSIDER - OUTSIDER VIEWS 
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Unfortunately, It Is not always a simple matter to ask 
people's opinion of their own needs and trust that they will 
come up with one. People who have little experience with 
positive, effective community action may be reluctant, at 
first, to Identify problems. They may deny that a problem 
exists at all. They may lack confidence In the feasibility of 
the proposed solution. They may fear the social or economic 
risks of being first to adopt a new Idea. 

This chart from participatory development trainer 
Lyra Srinivasan shows various stages of people's resistance to 
change that Volunteers may encounter, both in their service to 
people In developing countries — and probably In their own 
i I ves as we I I . 



RESISTANCE TO CHANGE CONTINUUM 
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Try using this chart to understand the problem of the 
following Volunteer* Work with a group If you can. 



WHO SHOULD DECIDE WHAT PEOPLE NEED? 

A Volunteer writes from the field:. 

I learned a new word In French today: 
"penlble." This combination of pain and fatigue 
descr I bes perfect ly the endless meetings I have 
to sit through with the officials from the 
Ministry of Educat I on and the pre-^schoo I teachers 
rm supposed to be working with. 

The Ministry officials continue to want me 
to come up with money for new preschool buildings 
no matter how often I tell them that I haven't any. 
The teachers not only want money from me for new 
buildings, they also want money for new toys from 
the Ministry. The Ministry claims they can't supply 
any money and that the teachers are lazy for not 
mak I ng the toys themse Ives . 

I want to give teachers the support and 
encouragement to make the toys on their own and 
forget about the buildings for the moment, even 
though they are leaky and decrepi t . But the 
teachers are so depressed by the M I n I stry ' s 
put-^downs that nothing Is happen I ng . 

* Who says who needs what? 

* Where are each of the parties on the Resistance 
to Change Continuum? 

* Whose perception of needs Is the most accurate? 

* What should the Volunteer do? 



Governments and development workers address the thorny 
problem of who should decide what people need In different 
ways. The examples In Chapter 2 Illustrate three approaches 
needs assessment. They range along a continuum, from the 
Swazi land bu I Iding project, where the local women determined 
their needs themselves ... to the Guatemalan health classes 
where the needs were Initially determined for the group, but 
where the women took control of stating their needs and 
proposing solutions as time went on ... to the Indonesian 
family planning project that was Initiated by the government 
without consulting the people at all. 
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Development projects seem to work best and last the 
longest when they come from the people. But pure bottom-up 
participation Is rare, and as a Volunteer you must deal with 
realities as well as ideals. You should probably use a variety 
of techniques to both determine what the problem seems to be 
from your point of view, and to encourage the people themselves 
to say how they perceive their world. 

The remainder of this chapter will describe techniques you 
can use to learn more about the people's needs and to help them 
determine their own needs. Each technique mentioned below Is 
explained in more detail on the pages Indicated. 

In Swaziland, Mark started by making his own persona I 
observat Ions (p. 57) and by Informal discussion (p. 69) with 
group members and community leaders. He saw an obvious need 
for a new building, and suggested It when he talked with the 
women's group about their needs. The fact that everyone 
thought It was a good Idea was probably evidence that Mark's 
perception of the need was correct, but Mark took care not to 
simply announce the problem and his proposed solution. He 
facilitated group discussion (p. 124), participated In 
traditional community meetings and was patient with an 
unusually long process of debate — long, that Is, from the 
viewpoint of his own cultural context. 

In Guatemala, Sarah did an Informal community survey 
(p. 64) by looking at how all aspects of community life are 
Involved In health problems. Guided group discussion then led 
her women's group In the general direction of her original 
perceptions. Finally, using the problem tree (p. 66) technique 
she engaged the curiosity and creativity of the group In 
finding the causes of problems for themselves and suggesting 
solutions. 

Other NFE techniques that may be useful In helping groups 
Identify problems or understanding the problems from the 
people's point of view are.- I ntervlewl n^ (p. 60), 
bralnstormlng/pr lor 1 1 Iz Ina (p. 69), and the ba I loon exercise 
(p. 67). Try combining these techniques to see the clearest 
picture of the needs of groups and Individuals you may be 
working with during your service. 
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OBSERVATION TECHNIQUES 
(and ways to think about your observations) 

Whenever you come: Into any new situation you naturally 
start observing, comparing, analyzing, trying to make sense of 
what you see. These processes are naturally heightened when 
you first arrive In a new culture where things may seem strange 
or confusing at first. 

Because It Is so Important to understand the complexities 
of your new situation yourself before helping people take any 
kind of action. It Is a good Idea to begin to train yourself to 
observe and reflect with more precision. The following 
techniques, borrowed from anthropologists, biologists, 
novelists and poets, will help you see more clearly. Then, 
with the new understanding you gain from your observations, you 
can begin to help others determine their needs. 

If you are trying to understand village agricultural 
practices, for example, you might start by observing them in a 
number of different ways. 

/. SEQUENT iAL REPORTING 

Write down exactly what happens as It Is happening. Try to 
be as "Objective and "scientific" as possible. Avoid 
Interpreting events or making Judgments. Sit in an unobtrusive 
spot with a notebook and record as many details as possible. 
Including their sequence and timing. Suggestions: Try wltlng 
exactly what a woman does for twenty minutes as she plants rice 
seedlings, or the activities of a group of farmers dividing a 
communal sack of seed, or fifteen minutes In the life of a herd 
boy . 

By forcing yourself to focus on details that you normally 
Ignore, questions will emerge that you can later follow up with 
Interviews and other kinds of observations. 

2. REPORTING OF SELECTIVE THEMES 

After doing a number of detailed sequential observations, 
try following a theme that interests you. Your observations 
about women planting rice might make you wonder about 
backaches, for example, or the occurrence of water borne 
diseases coming from the flooded paddy, or the percentage of 
the overal I farm work that Is done by women. Choose a theme or 
question and write short notes about it whenever you learn 
something about It. If you are looking at how much 
agricultural work women do, you might list every farm activity 
you see them engaged In and describe those activities. 
Continue to try to be as "objective" or "disinterested" as 
poss I b I e . 
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3. DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF AN EVENT 



You may witness an Interesting Incident when you don't 
have your notebook handy, or when pulling out pencil and paper 
would appear Insensitive. Train yourself to remember as many 
details as possible to write down later. For example. If you 
see a woman harnessing cattle or water buffalo In a culture 
where women don't ordinarily handle animals, mentally note 
everything about the scene: the time of day, the clothes she 
was wearing, her ease or discomfort In working with the 
animals, what she does after they are harnessed. These details 
will help you question en Informant more Intelligently later 
about how to Interpret what you saw. ( A small clue such as the 
color of the woman's clothing might Indicate why she Is doing 
something unusual — in some cultures, a widow wears a 
particular color for the rest of her life.) 

4. SUBJECTIVE OBSERVAT ION 

Here you can dispense with the timing, counting, and 
recording of details that bore you and try to capture things as 
a novelist or a poet would: feelings, relationships, beauty, 
sadness, the setting and atmosphere. The color of new rice 
seedlings at sunrise, the grief of a buffalo driver when his 
beast collapses and dies on the roadside, these things cannot 
be captured by breaking them down into details and statistics. 
Use care In your interpretations, though, and draw on the 
knowledge and skills you have gained In doing the previous 
observations so as not to jump to conclusions. 

PROCESSING YOUR OBSERVATIONS 

Observations alone are not enough, of course. They must 
be processed or thought about somehow m order to yield insight 
and understanding. You might mull over what you have seen in 
different ways, through letters home, or perhaps by keeping a 
Journal of freewriting, a sort of stream of consciousness 
record of whatever Is on your mIrJ. 

Try writing some free-form poetry about an incident, or 
sketching it In pencil or charcoal, even If you have not done 
much of this before; new forms of expression sometimes bring 
new perceptions. 

Keeping a scrapbook of newspaper clippings, photos, and 
Journai entries about a particular theme may also help you 
process your observations and suggest questions to ask In 
conversation and Interviews. 

While you won't necessarily have immediate use for some of 
the information you have gathered, reviewing it later will help 
you make sense of the observations as a whole. 
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INFORMAL DISCUSSION AND INTERVIEWING 



Talking with a great variety of people and asking 
friendly, culturally appropriate questions can yield much 
useful information. If you ask questions calling for a 
specific response (What Is the population of this village? 
What kind of leaves are used in cooking here?) some people may 
f\sel Intimidated and embarrassed if they don't know the answers 
yco seem to be quizzing them for, while others may enjoy 
sharing their expertise. Watch body language for signs of 
d I scomfort . 

Some villagers may have difficulty answering general 
questions (What foods are usually given to children? What is 
grown by farmers in this area?) Instead, ask questions 
relating to their concrete experience (What does your child eat 
daily? What vegetables do you grow In your backyard?) 



Questions calling for an opinion (What do you ^hink of the plan 
to build anawwell? Doyouthink it is agood idea tovaccinate all 
school children?) may be politically sensitive. Save these questions 
until you feel you know the local people well, and do not press people 
for answers if you find them being politely evasive. This may be their 
way of telling you that your questions are inappropriate. 

i^lndlng local people who will give you specific information may 
be important both to show respect to community authorities and to get 
a more complete view of the situation. Traditional birth attendants, 
for example, may be able to talk about contraceptive practices where 
others wilt not, and local health officials may have access to useful 
documentation that might take you months to collect on your own. 
Even children may provide useful information about school-related 
matters, or act as candid translators for their parents who may speak 
a local language you have not yet mastered. 



Remember, though, that each person's view Is I ;^ely to be 
very different from that of the next. When discussi? i the 
problem of children's malnutrition, for example, one volunteer 
found that while everyone she talked to agreed it was a 
problem, there was mucn d I sagreetnent about its cause. A doctor 
claimed it was caused by the ignorance of the people due to 
cultural biases against modern medicine. The traditional 
heater said It was the invasion of foreign culture that damaged 
children's health. Teachers felt that the high illiteracy rate 
prevented parents from reading about nutrition, gardening and 
better health practices. The agricultural extension agent aaid 
It was the lack of inexpensive appropriate technology that 
could help people produce food year-round instead of Just in 
the rainy season. An official from a ioc<»l aid agency insisted 
that the children's malnutrition was caused by endemic 
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Intestinal parasites because there was no clean water sudd I y i 
the V I I I age. 

Although each of the people the Volunteer talked to 
understood that many factors contributed to the problem each 
person's rjerspectlve was different depending on their 
professional Interest and personal bias. 




INTERVIEWS 



The village chief, the leaders of v/omen's groups, the local 
Ministry officials and other professionals may be more amenable 
to an Interview than to Informal ques.t ! on I ng . Interviews are 
useful with villagers as well because they are more structured 
than ordinary conversation and therefore yield more comoarable 
data. Be sure to ask pGopiG for per mission to quote them and inform 
themclearlyofyourpurposoin interviewing them. 
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Before you conduct an interview, try to find out the 
cuJturally sensitive way to go ahout it. For example, in the 
culture In which you work: 

* Should you avoid eye contact, or is it more polite to 

look frankly at a person? 

* How formally or Informally should you dress when doing 

an Interview? 

* How much time should you spend on greetings and Initial 

chit-chat before beginning the Interview? 

* Is It appropriate to approach an elder or chief 

directly, or should you go through intermediaries? 

* What subjects or ways of asking questions are considered 

I nd I screte? 

TYPES OF INTERVtEWS 

You can set up your interview In a number of different 

ways . 

In Informal Interviews your questions wll I emerg': from the 
context of discussion. There are no predetermined questions or 
wording. People sometimes feel most comfortable with this type of 
interview, but the information you gather may be hard to organize 
afterwards, especially if you are interviewing a large number of 
people on the same topic. 

If you use an interview guide approach , you decide on the 
general questions and issues to be covered in advance, but 
determine the sequence and wording of questions during the 
course of the Interview, For example, you may want to be sure 
to cover three bas»c questions but let the conversation range 
widely enough to gather unexpected Interesting Information or 
op I n I on . 

A standardized open-ended Interview Is more format. You 
write down the questions In advance and read them to the person you 
are interviewing in a natural tone of voice. The interview is 
open-ended In the sense that your questions allow for a variety of 
responses. For example: What vegetables do your family eat In 
the rainy season? What are the major health problems of the 
schoolchildren in your classes? 

If you use a closed quantitative Interview , you determine 
the possible responses In advance and ask the person to choose 
between several alternatives. Forexample: Please answer yes or no 
to the following questions: In the rainy season my family eats: beans? 
cabbage? pumpkin? Thlstype of Interview is most useful if you want 
to gather certain specific information in a short time. 
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r'^'^* 'atter two types of Interviews can also be written in 
the form of questionnaires for literate respondents. 

WHAT TYPE OF INTERVIf-W IS BEST? 

This depends both on the situation and on you. if you are 
interviewing In a language you feel a little shaky about you 

questions in advance (as in the 
ianvesD«/.«?hV ' "*«':^*«vvs) and check your grammar with a 
native speaker before try Ing to gather Information. 

. comfortable In the local language you 

^nln .o*^""* '° * structured approach In order to 

compile your Information more efficiently. For example if vou 

families eat In the ra?ny season 

oLTtlLn '° ^^y- answers ?o ' 

question six of your interview form, and tabulate the results. 

On the other hand, if you want to find out what oeoole 
ntlr!^?f a situation, it may be both more sensmJe'^anS more 
n th! Mm^'^ you let the interview questions arise naturaTly 
?n*°°"''?? conversation. Afterwards, when compH ng 

the Information, you will need to read the whole batch of 

Ih rcIrbe^tTme*—:': " ^"^^^se. 

in s can be time-consuming of course, but It wilt yield a rich 

fun Picture of the range of opinions, perceptions and sty Is' 

w se ?rexo7aln T.!" '''' ^'"^ information wit h oU?ers it' is 

w ^^^^ analysts of it will naturally be somewhat 

colored by your own perceptions and point of view. somewhat 

NOW THAT rOU HAVE TH^ INFORMATION, WHAT DO YOU DO WITH IT? 

like detal'Ld°»J^; - !;«;7" education - Interview information, 
like detailed observations, can help you understand your hoit 
country more fully. if you have used Informal I n?er^?ews or an 
ntervlew guide approach, typing them up or recordTng the most 
nteresting bits In a Journal win help you focus on what 
reco d TnJormirlo? «0"-unlcate to you. You can tabu?Ite and 
^hS *SrJ, I? ? from more structured types of Interviews In 

the form of charts or graphs, or just as trends to remember for 

^o teLh«rrin\*i?""; ^'"^ "nteresting that According 

to teachers In this town, the main health problem of their 
students Is respiratory Infections.") 

Use It to Share with your co-work^rr. ideally, you and 

conducH^^:^!':*' ^"'^^^ information together "^buHf you 

conduct Interviews on your own. you may find it useful to share 
this new information with others -~ that is. if K Is new to 

rii^nni^rC^M 1?^^^: ^^'^ ' Beware Of annoying Host 

country Nationals by acting as an expert on their own society • 
even if you have found out information that is not common 
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knowledge, people may be put off If you take on the role of 
expert without being asked. When In doubt, don't. 

However, If you are asked to give a presentation, or If 
you are questioned at a meeting about the Information you have 
been gathering, present !t as concisely and accurately as 
possible, using notes you have taken about the data you have 
complied as well as graphs or charts when they seem 
appropr I ate . 

Use It to share with t h e people you have Interviewed — 
This bright Idea is only recently being adopted by some 
researchers In education and other social sciences. The 
relatively new field of participatory research stresses 
dialogue, empathetic sharing of experience, and Involvement of 
the people In all phases of Information gathering and 
utilization. Such an approach Is consistent with NFE values, 
for It Involves working with people rather than treating them 
as research "subjects." Try to share the results of your 
Interviewing with people at community meetings or other local 
forums In the oral style that the local people use themselves. 
You will need to observe awhile to understand the complexities 
of this style according to the custom In your area. In 
general, other cultures are much more Indirect about making a 
point than Americans are, so try to avoid giving "the facts and 
nothing but the facts" as you may have been trained to do by 
your own society. It may be that your host country co-workers 
will be more effective than you in this role and should present 
the results of your information-gathering to the community. 
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COMMUNITY SURVEY - SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS 

In order to understand a community's needs more fully and 
to begin to see the complex web of connections between each 
sector, you might want to undertake a situational analysis. 
Some areas that you might want to explore to more ful !y 
understand the needs of a particular community are listed 
below. It Is easy to get lost In a pile of data when collecting 
information; be sure to ask only what Is most relevant and 
usef u I . 

1. The Physical Setting — You might create a map with 
natural features like hills and water sources as well as roads, 
utilities, transportation systems, and how natural resources 
are used. 

2. Who Makes Up The Community — Note population 
statistics by age, gender, educational background, school 
■'ropout rate, average literacy percentages, employment 

uatlstlcs. Income and land ownership patterns. 

3. HOW the Community Works -- Through observation 
discussion, and reading of existing documentation, flnd'out 
what you can about the local government, religious influences* 
decision making patterns and active community organizations 
the distribution of wealth, t he educat I ona I facilities 
(traditional systems, religious, nonformal and formal schools 
and colleges), health problems and services, community business 
and ncome generating opportunities, the quality and extent of 
publ c services, and the history and effectiveness of community 
development projects and organizations. 

4. The Historical Context — Throughout your Information 
pthering activities, try to gain Information about local 
traditions, historical events and significant people In the 
community's history 



* A Note On Politi cs and Re N 9 1 on : These areas are 
often sensitive and as a Peace Corps Volunteer, you 
mus_t avoid asking Indiscrete questions about them o 
discussing them with community groups. Learn about 
these Important areas by observing the community, 
reading books and other documents, and talking with 
other Volunteers and Peace Corps staff. 



You may discover, as you gather Information, that other 
outsiders have surveyed the community before you, raising 
unrealistic expectations about new projects that'were about to 
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happen and Improvements that were going to be made. A vl I lager 
In Tamil Nadu, India, expressed It this way: 

"We planted this coconut tree some years ago In order to 
provide tender coconuts to our visitors, part I cu I ar ly tite 
officials from development departments . The tree has grown and 
(s giving fruits, and many officials have quenched their 
thirst, but our village remains the same v/ith no signs of 
progress whatsoever . " (from Shrivastava and Tandon, 
Participatory Training for Rural Development ) 

Community people are often over-surveyed, but seldom see 
any real benefits. Take care not to raise expectations you 
cannot fulfill, for people who have become disillusioned or 
angry about the lack of action will be harder to motivate next 
t Ime . 



GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

Now that you have used the various techniques of 
observation and interviewing to learn more about the community 
and the people you work with, you are more prepared to lead a- 
group discussion that will help people determine what kind of 
action they want to take. But in order for the group to get 
Involved you will need to facilitate the meeting In ways that 
will foster discussion, creativity and mean I ngf u I action. 

First you must avoid Imposing your- Ideas on the group In 
either overt or unconscious ways. Needless to say, this is not 
easy, especially since by now you have a pretty good Idea of 
what you think the problems are and probably have formed an 
opinion about what needs to be done. The following two 
techniques, the problem tree and the balloon exercise, will 
help put discussion and decision-making In the hands of the 
group. Use one or the other (not both) if your aim Is getting 
people to examine the chain of cause and effect and propose 
Innovative solutions to their perceived needs. 

PROBLEM TREE 

Suppose you are working with a group of mothers who are 
agreed that a major health problem for their chi Idren is 
malnutrition. Start by writing the problem at the top of the 
blackboard or sheet of paper: "Children A'-e Ma I nour I shed . " (if 
members of the group are not literate, you can decide on a 
symbol together that stands for malnutrition — a stick figure 
with a sad face, for example). Tell the group that a problem 
Is like a tree and that the causes of the problem are like 
roots reaching Into the ground. 
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Next, ask the group why they think that children don't 
rS^f *° ^^^^ discussion, the women may decide 

that there Is simply not enough food in the village, or that 
the right kinds of food are not available, or that mothers 
don t give their children breast milk long enough. Write these 
responses (or use appropriate symbols) as roots branching off 
the original problem "troe." 

^^^^ °^ causes In turn and ask the group why 

they think It Is happening. The group may decide that there Is 
not enough food In the village because people don't have enough 
money to buy It, or because the soil In the fields is poor, 
write these responses as other roots branching off the first 
reasons as In the diagram. Be sure to give participants 
sufficient time to discuss these problems, using your diagram 

^21 i'^/^T!"'* ^^^'^ °^ discovered rather than as 

an end in Itself. 




we couLp 
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Finally, when the group has discovered the complexity of 
the problem (and, not Incidentally, how much they already know 
about It), ask them to suggest possible solutions and write 
them — symbolically or In words, at the bottom of the problem 
tree. Be sure to stress that these solutions are only 
possibilities for action, not necessarily final decisions; this 
will encourage more creativity and less disagreement about what 
Is feasible. 

THE BALLOON EXERCISE 

This exercise also starts with the group identifying a 
problem, this time It should be written. In the left hand corner 
of the paper or board. Then, Instead of asking the causea of 
the problem, participants should reflect on one or more 
consequences resulting from It. For each of the consequences 
they Should draw a balloon and link It to the first. They 
continue looking for consequences of each of the consequences 
they have written, and link these with a chain of balloons. 
Finally, they should reflect on where the chain of negative 
consequences can be broken, and Indicate these as In the 
diagram on the next page. 

This exercise can be done by the large group together with 
the facilitator writing down what participants say, or It can 
be done In small groups of three or four participants, with 
each group coming up with their own analysis of the problem and 
their own proposed solutions. After they have spent some time 
on this exercise, the small groups can reconvene and share 
their balloon chains witl> each other. 

Now that many solutions to the problem have been proposed 
by the group, the f^^cilitator can list them all so the group 
can decide on the feasibility of each one and propose a course 
of action. 

For non-1 iterate groups, you might use balloons cut out of 
paper beforehand and masking tape to stick them on the wall as 
the consequences of the problem are discovered by the group. 
Ask participants to draw a symbol that stands for each 
consequence on the balloons as they are mounted on the wall. A 
group artist will likely emerge, amid much laughter. As the 
diagram on the wall gets more complex, be sure the participants 
remember the symbols they have chosen so that they can "read" 
the diagram after it is finished and find appropriate places to 
break the chain of negative effects. 
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BRA IN STORM I NG/PR I OR IT I Z I NG 

These familiar techniques can be used In many kinds of 
igroup discussions when you want to encourage creativity and 
contributions from all members. Remind your group of the rules 
of brainstorming: 

* Ideas should be called out at random, freely, from any 

part I c I pant 

* no Idea Is silly or unimportant 

* no discussion or comments on the Ideas are allowed 

during the brainstorming phase except for purposes of 
clar I f Icat Ion 

If your group Is unfamiliar with brainstorming and seems 
to be cautious about expressing creative or unusual Ideas, try 
the Brick Exercise (p. 114) as a warm-up beforehand. 

Brainstorming Is usually done by listing the Ideas that 
come up on the board or flip chart paper. For non- 1 Iterate 
groups these memory Jogs are largely unnecessary. Where Peon e 
must rely on their memories for all their dally activities this 
facility Is often highly developed. Keep written notes for 
yourself If you need to. 

Prioritizing of Ideas can be done In many different ways: 

* In smal I groups: Each group decides on several of the 
Ideas that have the most merit. Groups then report their 
opinions to the large group, giving the reasons why they 
have chosen the Ideas they have. The large group then 
votes on the Idea or Ideas they want to pursue. 

* By voting as a large group: First, the group eliminates 
the duplicate and less Important ideas, then the group 
votes on each Idea in turn. (You can read the ideas from 
your notes to non-literate groups here). The most favored 
Ideas can then be discussed at length before a final vote 
is taken. 

* By discussion and consensus: in cultures where group 
consensus Is extremely Important, groups are already we I I - 
versed in this process. Consensus taking Is lengthy but 
can be fascinating to outsiders who are more familiar with 
quick "majority rule" voting. Volunteers who find 
themselves facilitating this kind of d 1 scuss I on m 1 ght do 
best to stand back and observe quietly as leaders emerge 
and give their arguments and participants are finally 
persuaded to agree on a given course of action. 
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* gy ritualized public show and \^i^^ r private act ion: 
Astute observers have pointed out that in some culturf^s 
publ c decision making that appears to be dominated by a 
one m?ghrthlnr"*"*' Participatory than 

In a Senegalese village, for example, women who 
were supposed to be determining their own needs for 
Income-generating activities would wait to be called 
on by the male chief, who would then repeat their 
short and seemingly overly-agreeable responses to the 
training team. Women who spoke up spontaneously and 
appeared to be participating the most actively turned 
out to be low caste Individuals who served almost as 
Jesters on such occasions. The women finally reached 
consensus by nodding and by their "enthused silence " 
for in this society, not to speak Indicates a 
position of honor. After the meeting was over, the 
women met privately to make actual decisions and 
creatively analyze options, risks and rewards. 

These examples of decision making structures in other 
cultures suggest that Volunteers should take great care to 
observe what Is really happening before too hastily Imposinq 

Trad^t,nn!.'^^?!:'2'^! Strategies for par 1 1 c 1 pan oHherl 

traditional methods do Just as well -- or better. 

HINTS FOR FACILITATING A GROUP DISCUSSION 



• Be pos i 1 1 ve. Smi I e. 



* Communicate your enthusiasm for the meeting, the 

topic, and the people Involved. 

* Communicate your genuine Interest In each 

Individual's contribution to the discussion. 

* Get to the point and stick to it. 

* Write legibly and quickly. 

* speak loud enough for everyone to hear easily and 

articulate your words, especially If you — or the 
participants are struggling with a second 
I anguage . 
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* Encourage discussion between group members instead of 

between members and yourself. You can do this by 
redirecting questions ("What do you think about that, 
Mr. Gomez?") or by nodding and expressing Interest 
rather than giving your own opinion. 

* Let participants know when you have learned something 

new from them. 

* Come prepared. Bring paper and markers or roil-up 

blackboards (see page 134) and ch'-ilk. 

* Practice the techniques you wl'l use beforehand so you 

don't get too nervous or lose your train of thought. 

* Keep the meeting from degenerating Into lengthy argument 

or discussion that is off the topic. It takes some 
practice to balance facilitator control with group 
participation. Use your tone of voice, your energy 
or "presence" and your Interested silence to keep the 
group focused. 



Helping people determine their needs Is not easy. You 
will most likely have to develop si-. Ills that take a lifetime to 
master — sk I I I s In group f ac I I I tat I '^n , In pat lence and control 
of your emotions. In listening, in being acutely aware of your 
effect on others. But if you spend time working on these 
skills and use them to discover how people see their real 
needs, the next steps will not only be easier, they will be 
heading you In the right direction. 
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PLANNING 



* Why Is planning wjth_ people 
critical to your work In NFB? 

* What are the essential steps In 
planning for long term goals? 

* What techn Igues can groups use 
to plan together? 

* How and why should groups keep 
records of their act Iv I t I es? 
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Nobody Is perfect, and Chris, of course, was no exceotion 

In the last chapter. Maybe he was more of a concrete 
ta''!^!^^?! " reflective obserx 3r and was so eager 

If snI,«!So *S something, that he didn't see the Hint 
Of spending time doing careful observation, or drawing people 
out and discovering how they pe.celved their own neeSf. For 

en^Justasm^"°"' " "'""^^^ ''^''^ °' friendly 

peopir!:i^Se^s'?:a?n:r^h:t it'nV.i:i:v"i °" 

°°"rl?°? '^^T were reany till \ fTc':'^'^r'r''y It. 



sSlarM^^r'n"^ *° ' « "'^"^ » 9^'"- "-^^'^^r t was a 

solar vegetable dryer or a new system for washing dishes He 



amused his neighbors no end. But even though Chris 'was 
uninformed about what people really thought and needed and 
struggled with In their dally lives, the funny th?ng was that 
most people responded qu I te pos I t I ve I y to him 

When Chris started work at his site, he had met his 




While Chris would have liked to begin concr<2te planning 
Immediately, several of the extension ?igents Inslstec.'' that they 
could not proceed without the approval of the villagers. They 
recognized that the success of a tree planting project 
Involving children would depend upon the support and 
cooperation of the adults of the village. 

At a general community meeting, Chris's countetpart 
presented the tree planting Idea and received a cautiously 
positive respon«!e. A decision was made at the meeting to 
appoint several village leaders as community representatives to 
work with the extension agents In planning the project. 

While the tree planting project looked like It was getting 
started, the new cookstoves that Chris had iearned to make In 
training only seemed to amuse the village women. Try as he 
might, his explanations In the local langi' «^e, accompanied by a 
great many earnest gestures always drew ^ crowd, but never 
succeeded In gaining the women's serious attention. Finally, 
Chris decided to simply build a f ue I -ef f Ic lent stove In the 
courtyard of the compound he lived In, and use It for his own 
cooking that he did everyday. 

Sure enough, after a few weeks the young women who had 
been so entertained by his urgent explanations now seemed to 
Chris to be quite Impressed by the amount of heat that his 
stove could generate In a short time with very little fuel. 
Soon they began to hint that they would like to iearn how to 
build stoves like this themselves. 

Chris was now under the impression that the local people 
had determined their needs and decided what they wanted to do. 
In fact, as we have seen In Chapter 3 (p. 26), the villagers 
st I I I had QU I te a d I f f erent v I ew of the. s I tuat I on . The women 
In particular were enigmatic about their real reasons for 
participating. Chris, who was overjoyed with the thought that 
things were really beginning to happen, didn't pause to analyze 
the villagers' response to his Ideas. 

Chris was now working with two very different groups of 
people. One group was composed of village leaders and college 
educated extension agents, most of whom were older and quite a 
bit more experienced than himself and rather formal In their 
behavlcr. The other was a group of five young Ml Iterate 
village women who continued to tease him at every opportunity. 

Chris decided that It was time to s I t down with each group 
and help them plan how they would meet their goals. Even 
though Chris had not had the patience for a careful needs 
assessment, he could see the Importance of planning w I th people 
rather than for them. He knew how It felt to have others — 
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friends, parents, teachers, making plans for. you, and so he 
wasn't about to Impose that experience on anybody else. 

When he thought about it, he realized that the extension 
agents, village leaders and the women had different but 
relevant technical knowledge and experience accomplishing tasks 
In groups. The agricultural extension agents had learned these 
things In school and on the Job, while the village leaders owed 
their positions In part to their ability to work effectively 
with groups. The women were well versed In local kr.owledge 
Where to find the best clay for stove-making, for example, and 
how to wash and process It — and they had a lifetime of 
experleMice working with other women to accomplish tasks 
together . 

What each group lacked, Chris discovered, were certain 
management planning tools that could add efficiency and smooth 
functioning to projects that were completely new to them. 

Tools like these, for use with both villagers and 
experienced professionals, are included In this chapter and In 
books in the reference section at the end of this Manual. Use 
what seems applicable to your group to carry out the planning 
together, or read through this section simply to get an 
overview of how NFE planning works. 

AM planning Involves the same three basic steps: 

^ • Deciding where you are going - 
determining what you want to accomplish and 
the feasibility of doing so 

2- Figuring out how to get there - putting the steps 
in order in a tine frame, determining roles and 
responsibilities, and deciding how to gain support of 
the community 



3- Keeping track of how you are doing - keeping 
financial records, wr 1 1 ' ng reports, gettlnc^ 
feedback and using it to revise your plan 
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1. PLANNING: DECIDING WHERE YOU ARE GOING 



SETTING GOALS 

After group members determine their needs and decide what 
they want to accomplish, they should write a general goal (or 
goals) for their project. 



Goals are general stat&nents of what the 
group is trying to accomplish overall. 



Chris's group of village leadtjrs and agricultural extension 
agents decided the rr^ajor goal of their project was: 



To /rtvo;ve local peop/e in the reforestat Ion of 
the lands surrounding their village. 



Stating goals helps the group clarify its philosophy, or 
what It Is about the project that is most important to them. 
Chris's group debated v.»rJting their first goal this way: 



To cont r { bute to the reforestat I on of the 
lands surrounding the village 



The group had debated whether Involving more of the local 
people was crucial to the project. One of the village leaders 
had said it was very difficult to get people In this village to 
volunteer for anything because of the difficulties they had to 
face just to feed theh families. Others felt that even though 
It would be hard to enlist their physical labor, the local 
people should be involved In other ways. Chris agreed, and 
added that from his own experience, feeling you are in control 
of your own life is very Important, and that getting involved 
In Improving the community would make a difference to people In 
the long run. Finally, the- group decided -.lat f 1 nd i n.j ways to 
involve the maximum number of local people would help ensure 
the project's long-term success. 

In making tl-iis decision they discovered something 
Important about themselves ar. a group: they all snared a deep 
concern for their community and -a respect for the ability of 
all community members to understand and support a future- 
or 1 ented project . 
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* Deciding on goals together and reaching 
consensus on the philosophy behind th^ 
Is a crucial first step in building the 
suppport necessary for a group to see a 
project through. 

* When group members complain of a lack of 
communication during a project the source 
of the problem is often an unsisoken 
disagreement about goals. 



DETERMINING OBJECT !VES 

While goals are general statements of what the group Is 
trying to accomplish overall, objectives are the steps by which 
the goals are attained. 



Objectives are the final results which, taken 
together, achieve the project goats. 



Chris's group decided their objectives were: 

To plant 3000 tree seedlings by the beginning of the 
next rtiiny season. 

To develop, over the next six months, a community 
a\A^areness of the Importance of trees to the 
community's future. 

Discussing objectives also iielps the group decide on their 
priorities. Chris's group aebated writing their first objective 
this way: 

To Involve school children In planting 3000 tree 
seedlings before tho rainy season 

But they decided that their first priority was getting all 
the trees planted, and if school children weren't available 
they would find another way to accomplish !t. 

Because this first objective was stated in measurable 
terms, It would be t^asler to evaluate after the project was 
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ovttr . The group would only need to count the trees that had 
been planted to see If the objective had been reached. 

The second objective, however, was a change In attitude, 
which would be harder to measure. Nevertheless It was a valid 
objective that had been the cause of much discussion. 

The group had debated whether they should educate the 
school children who would, most likely, be planting the trees, 
In the hopes that they would take the environmental message 
home to their parents. They even had considered simply getting 
the trees planted without any explanation at all, thinking that 
the trees' Importance would become obvious as they grew. But 
this, they decided, would defeat the goal of the project that 
they had already decided on: to Involve the local people In the 
project right from the start. 

DEFINING TASKS 

After deciding on goals and objectives, the group needed 
to break the objectives down Into tasks , which would give them 
even more concrete Indicators of what they had to do In order 
to meet the objectives they had set for themselves. 

For example, the second objective of the tree planting 
project : 

To develop, over the next six months, a community 
awareness of the Importance of trees to the 
community's future 

was stil I rather vague. How would the community be made aware? 
This required more dlscussTon, clarification, and decisions 
about feasibility. Would the group announce the project at a 
community meeting? Would It produce posters to remind the 
villagers why new trees are Important to solve the firewood 
problem? Would the group organize a fair on market day to 
announce their message through songs ar.d pi ays? Would It try 
to accomplish all these tasks? 

After some discussion of the feasibility of these Ideas 
(see page 65> the group decided to Include two of these three 
possibilities and wrote the tasks for the second objective this 
way : 

Vo Introduce the general ,olans for the tree pit' anting 
project at the Novemt>er commun I ty n.GQtIng 

To produce 10 posters Informing people about the 
tree-pl ant l;}g project t>y December 1 
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In order to be clear, tasks should: 



* be stated In terms of what 
the group will do and when 

* contain one activity or behavior 

* be observable and measurable 



When planning with your group, It's a good idea to write 
goals, objectives and tasks together beforis you start any other 
planning. This will foster group spirit, encourage open 
communication and prime people for action. 

At the next few biweekly meetings of the group, Chris 
Introduced several additional planning techniques (described 
later In this chapter). The group used the techniques to think 
through ail the Important tasks that needed to be accomplished 
If they were to meet their objectives. They chose to use the 
Easy PERT Chart (see page 86) to plan what tasks needed to be 
done, when and In what order, between October and March. 

The group then used the tasks Identified in their Pi'RT 
chart to develop a work plan for each month (see page 91). 
Over the next six months they revised both the PERT chart and 
their monthly work plans to accommodate changes in resources, 
setbacks caused by bad weather, and unexpected offers of 
additional labor from other vIMage groups. 



Alternative Methods of Setting Goafs. Objectives and Tasks 

The following two activities have been found effective In 
the field with both literate and Illiterate groups Involved In 
planning complex projects. They are particularly helpful in 
making a different future seem realizable. 

• ng-fo. Cg-J^LV^j. After Pic tures 

The facllivator Invites group members to draw a picture of 
whatever situation they find themselves In at present, and a 
picture of the situation as they would like to see It In the 
future. After the pictures are drawn, group members should 
list the steps that they think are necessary to get to the 
desired future state. 

if the group is larger than three or four participants, 
the activity can be dene in small groups. After each small 
group presents their drawing to the large group and explains 
It, the large group can decide which future scenario Is mo&t 
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realistic and attractive to the group as a whole. Then 
together they can decide on the steps necessary to reach their 
goa I . 

This process requires much discussion, clarification and 
reality-testing by group members as they go along. It Is a 
simple but powerful tool that can be used both In helping 
groups clarify their goals and by the Volunteer In meeting 
personal goals. Try It out on yourself when you're feeling 
confused or stymied by your work In the field. 

2. Story With a Gap 

This tool makes planning concrete and therefore simpler 
for village groups to grasp. It has been developed and used 
eff ctlvely by PROWWESS/UNDP , a participatory training group 
worK ng to promote the role of women In water and environmental 
sanitation services In over 600 communities In developing 
countries worldwide. 

The facilitator presents a "before" picture of the 
situation, for example, an unsanitary village, and Invites the 
group to discuss what they see. 

Alternatively, the facilitator can show the picture ana 
tell a story about a particular family in the village who was 
adversely affected by the unsanitary conditions, giving names 
to the family members and elaborating on the health hazards 'n 
great detail. Finally, the facilitator builds the story to a 
climax where something clearly had to be done about the 
s I tuat ton . 

In the group discussion that follows either of these 
activities, participants should suggest why the situation hes 
become so grave. For example, they may say that the pump Is 
broken and there are no spare parts to fix it, that the 
children have misused It, ai^d that vandals have broken It still 
further . 

Now that the present situation has been described, the 
facilitator introduces the "after" picture and challenges the 
audience to fill the gap between the two pictures with actions 
that they could take to Improve the situation. 

While Identifying the problems in the before and after 
pictures is an exercise in goal setting, filling the gap 
becomes an action planning activity. This Is done with 
villagers again with the aid of visual Images to make the 
situation concrete and related to their dally lives. 

The facilitator presents pictures on cards to the village 
group, each picture representing one of the logical steps 
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necessary to reach the goal of a more healthy situation. The 
group's task Is to put the steps in a logical sequence. Blank 
cards can also be given to the group so that additional steps 
can be added if necessary. Sometimes a few less relevant 
pictures are Included in the set and the group Is given the 
option of discarding steps that they feel are unnecessary. 
However, villagers often find a humorous use for these cards 
and Incorporate them into their plan of action. 

After a few experiences planning with these visual props, 
even Illiterate groups are able to plan without their aid. 
While using them, a great deal of discussion and sharing about 
beliefs, values and actual village practices results. This is 
valuable to both the villagers (to buNd group consensus) and 
to the facilitator (to gain an insider's view). For more 
Information on this technique, see Lyra Srinlvasan's Pract I ca I 
Ways of Involving People; A Manual for Training Trainers In 
Participatory Techni q ues . 



PETERMiNING RESOURCES AND CONSTRAINTS 

F- orce Field Analysis * (Saul El sen, A Problem Solving 
Program, NTL, Washington, D.C.) 

Force fle'd analysis Is a training device to assess the 
forces — favorable and unfavorable — that bear upon a 
problem. It Is useful In helping groups moderate overly 
ambitious goals and find reasonable solutions to the problems 
that seem to stand in the way of their goals, objectives or 
tasks. It Is an abstract tool, and so Is used more effectively 
with groups that have already become adept at planning with 
concrete visual aids. 
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In the diagram, the center line represents a goal, 
objective or task that the group has determined or a problem 
they agree needs to be solved, while the arrows on either side 
represent the forces helping and hindering the attainment of 
the goa I . 



f Faroes "favoring 



4= 



3 ResTroinlt^^ 
forces 



(Forces r««/**trt^ 
the c/iArtje) 



For example, Chris had a feeling that the second task of 
the agricultural extension group (to produce ten posters 
Informing people about the tree planting project by December 1) 
would be difficult to achieve. December was only a month away, 
Chris had discovered that things Just didn't happen that fast 
In his V I I I age , 

But Instead of putting a damper on the project by giving 

all the reasons it wouldn't work, Chris led the group In a 

force field analysis so that they could decide on the 
feasibility of the task themselves. 

On the positive side, the group listed the high Interest 
among group members and the availability of an artist In the 
village. On the negative side they listed the difficulty of 
obtaining the right kind of cardboard, the expense of paint and 
brushes for the artist and the resistance they might encounter 
from the local chief In putting up the posters at the village 
market. They hadn't thought about this last p»-oblem whe.i they 
wrote this task for themselves, and now they saw It as 
something that might prevent them from accomplishing It. 
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Chris then suggested to the group that they take that 
particular negative force, the resistance of the chief, and do 
a second force field analysis on that problem. On a new sheet 
of paper they drew another line labeled "how to overcome the 
resistance of the chief," and began brainstorming the forces 
that would heip or hinder such an effort. 



?o overcame- re^\itam\ of chief ? 



— ■ ■■ > 




tek^ii^cs fc tAik H> Aim 
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Here, the group became quite creative. On the pos ' t I ve 
side they found that they knew people related to the chief who 
could perhaps influence him. His cooperation might be gained 
by suggesting that he donate some land for the project, thereby 
boosting his esteem In the community. 

When the group looked into the negative side they had to 
ask themselves why exactly the chief was standing in the way of 
this project, and realized it was a lack of understanding on 
his part of the relationship of new trees to future economic 
growth for the community. Soon the group was thinking of ways 
to reach him, and with that, they were on their way to a 
solution to the problem and a project that would be even more 
successful than they had hoped. 
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Cart and Rocks Exerc}_se • (Charles Harnes, Center for 
Thternat I onal Education, University of Massachusetts) 

In an attempt to make the Force Field Analysis (above) 
understandable to groups of villagers with less experience with 
abstractions, the Cart and Rocks Exercise was devised to show 
the helping and hindering forces visually. 

You can use any cheap local materials to represent a cart, 
the rocks to put In the cart, and the animals to pull It. Start 
a discussion among the group about the situation they would 
like to improve or the problem they would like to solve. 
Choose an object to represent the goal that they have 
determined, and place a box or other object that represents the 
cart facing the goal but some distance away from It. 

Ask the group to name resources available to reach their 
goal. For each resource they name, place an object symbolizing 
an animal pulling the cart In front of the box. For each 
constraint they name, place a rock In the box. This will 
represent a force holding people back from reaching their goal. 

After all the animals and rocks have been put in place, 
ask the group to discuss the likelihood of reaching their 
desired goal. They should then analyze the positive and 
negative forces in relation to each other, one by one, to 
realistically adjust their goal or find new courses of action 
to reach It. 



2. PLANNING: FIGURING OUT HOW TO GET THERE 

EASY PERT CHART 

A PERT (Program Evaluation and Review Technique) chart is 
a tool developed by systems analysts to plan projects 
consisting of Independent tasks which must be completed In a 
certain order and In a certain time frame. It tells when the 
project will be started and completed, by whom and for whom, in 
what sequence and with what effects. 

A simplified version of the PERT chart Is presented here, 
adapted to NFE planning by its flexible format that groups can 
work on together and adjust as the situation changes. 

You will see the similarity between the EASY PERT chart 
and the STORY WITH A GAP exercise (page 81), a more concrete 
planning tool for village groups. 

Start by brainstorming with your group a list of all the 
activities that need to be done to reach their goals. Write 
the activities on separate slips of paper or file cards so the 
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group can arrange them In a logical sequoncc. Post these cards 
on the wall with masking tape so everyone can see them, add to 
them, and move them around at will. 




As the group decides on the sequence of the cards they 
will find that some of the activities can be done 
simultaneously. These cards should be placed on the same 
vertical axis. . 




] 




If the group has a deadline for the final activity, this 
date should be posted at the end of the line. 




NOV .1 



Nov. 13 



{ 
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The group then can work backwards, establishing dates for 
the completion of the other activities. 



For example, Chris's group of agricultural extension 
agents might plan to accomplish their tasks this way: 



contact 




seedlings 






meet 




for ortist 



week of aJov, i 



scH«dl 





N<Jv). «3 



Since some of the tasks in any project are more crucial to 
Its success than others, these should be singled out by the 
group and marked in a special way. In color, or with 
appropriate symbols of urgency!! In the tree-planting project, 
ordering the trees on time Is crucial to the success of the 
project, so It needs to be given special attention. 
Alternative ways of getting the seedlings to the village on 
time should also be discussed in case the original plan fails 
through . 

The more thoroughly these details are talked through with 
the whole group, the more Information will be shared, and the 
more each group member will feel responsible for the success of 
the project . 



Next, the group shoula decide who will be responsible for 
the various activities. As •decisions are made, names can be 
written on the cards along with the activities. 
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For more complex activities-, the 
group can decide: 

* who will be responsible 

* who will be the support person or persons 

* who needs to be Informed 



GANTT CHART 

Another useful tool for longer and more complex projects 
Is the GANTT chart or time line which maps the objectives on a 
calendar. This process helps the group visualize the project 
as a whole. 



WoV. \)tc. Tan. Feb- Mgy. Ap. Mag 

B) la»^d. I 

O) Plant s«c^iinj5 



I. 



Eva\ua.b'o*\ ' ~~ 
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Then, each of the tasks on the Qantt chart (such as 
preparing the land for planting) can be broken down Into Its 
component parts (Identify possible appropriate land, engage 
support of land owners/users, create strategies to protect land 
and new seedlings from goats, etc.). These parts can be 
written on cards as In the previous activity and arranged In 
their logical sequence. 




WEEKLY OR MONTHLY SCHEDULES 

Sometimes you need to plan activities In more detail to be 
clear as to precisely what will be done and when. The schedule 
can be planned the same way that the group worked on the EASY 
PERT chart (page 85). The final version of the schedule can be 
posted on a wa I I where everyone can see It, and copies can be 
distributed to all participants. 

When planning a weekly schedule there Is always a tendency 
to plan more than there Is time for, so leave a few hours a 
week free for review or unexpected needs. 

When using EASY PERT charts, Gantt charts and schedules 
whl le working with groups with mixed I I teracy ski I Is, you can 
use symbols for time periods (months, market day, prayer day), 
the people Involved, the activities and the special events. 
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Dots can be used to count off the days of the week, weeks or 
months (see Illustration). Your group can come up with 
;5uggestlons of symbols that are meaningful to them. Then, they 
can make a flannel board (page 130) and cut-outs of these 
symbols In order to participate In flexible collective 
p I ann I ng . 




WORK PLANS 

A work plan Is a schedule drawn up at any point in the 
long-term planning process to keep everybody up to date on 
where you are. The following is an example of a work plan for 
organizing a tree-planting project. 
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SESSION PLANS 



Session plans are useful In planning for meeting' , 
workshops and structured classes. They provide detailed, step 
by step guidelines for facilitators and discussion leaders. 
Shared with participants, they are a roadmap for the group to 
ach eve its goals for the session. Typically, session plans 
include: 



* The purpose of the session (can be 
stated as goals and objectives) 

* The sequence of activities for the 
session. Including introductions and 
Icebreakers, Informational and 
task-related activities, and mean-^ 
of assessing the effectiveness of 
the session 

* Estimated time for each activity 

* Materials needed for each activity 

* Guidelines for the facilitator or 
disui'ssion leader 



The agricultural extension agents working with Chris 
developed a basic session plan for their visits to other 
communities to meet the people on the topic of deforestation 
They created a "generic" plan for the two-hour time period 
normally allocated for such a meeting and modified it as 
needed while each meeting was unique, the session plan helped 
the extension agents to ensure that goals were shared and 
Important information was discussed in each meeting. The plan 
a so gave them more confidence in presenting their Ideas to the 
vi I lage groups . 

. example on the following page will give you an Idea of 
the kind of plan they developed. 
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PLAN FOR VILLAGE MEETING 



Purpose of meeting ; To Introduce the reforestation 
campaign to community members present at the meeting. 

Mater la I s to br I ng ; Before and After pictures, 
roll-up blackboard, chalk, cloth to wipe board, 
sample tree seedling. 

Act I V 1 1 1 es ; 

1. Introductions (who we are, our backgrounds, why 
we are here) Time: 15 minutes. Facilitator: All 

2. Before and After Pictures (Bleak scene and forest 
scene.) Group discussion of "before" picture: 
what problems It causes people here, etc. Group 
discussion of "after" picture: what life would be 
like If trees were growing here again, etc. 
Time: 45 minutes. Facilitators: Kofi and Chris 

3. Brainstorming: Briefly, what has to happen to 
get from the "before" situtlon to the "after" 
situation? Time: 15 minutes. Facilitator: Kofi 

4. Information sharing: Trees available from the 
Ministry, other villages have Involved school 
children In planting, etc. What resources or 
Ideas can this village contribute? 

Time: 30 minutes. Facilitator: Tchao 

5. Action Step: What concrete plans can we make to 
take some action by a specific date? (Plans will 
vary according to the group. Example: Set up 
committee that will meet with us In two weeks to 
discuss the use of communal land.) 

Time: 10 minutes. Facilitators: Kofi and Chris 

6. Closure: Formal thanks to Chief. 

Gu 1 de I I nes : Make sure to give participants a chance 
to react to pictures — don't Jump in right away. 

KEEP TO TIME LIMITS 

Eva I uat ion Method : informal Impressions of the level 
of enthusiasm, offers of resources, action steps 
proposed by group. 
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GAINING SUPPORT IN THE COMMUNITY 



Ideally, the community will be Involved In needs 
DroTectrJhJ^ Planning and carrying lut of 

concern them. But In practice, a core group is 
most I kely to get actively Involved, while ihe rest o? the 
community is either uninformed or noi part leu Var'y^n?erested. 

fK« *° ^'^"^ support among a wider section of 

the community by working with your group to determ?ne: 

Who is in agreement tvith our goais? 

Who is apathetic? 

Who is un i nformed? 

Who is in d i s agreement? 

I nd I vTrfn«. can list groups of people or critical 
ncreise lunnor/r' tV'^^^'^ *° »^e'P ^'Sure out how to 
I?e ?n Lr^^S^n! project. The people and groups who 

en:rg?.:%7^^nhrirVpass?er^ ^""^^^^ 

Your group can explore the different types of 
communication channels that exist In the communui use more 
pS^slS^ti^r^sr* Here"ar:^some" 



"Word~of Mouth" Channels 

* person-to-person 

* within community sub-groups 

* through key opinion leaders 

Established Gove rnmental Channels 

* extension workers 

* local and national representatives 
Establi shed Community Channels 

* community meetings 

* Official leaders (political, religious, 

traditional) 

* "town criers" 

Mass Media Channels 

* radio and television 

* national and local newspapers 



"V, 
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INSTEAD OF CONFRONTATION... 



If certain Important individuals seem to be blocking the 
project, listen to them and try to understand their point of 
view, even if you are In complete disagreement th It. Inform 
them of the ways they and the entire community will benefit 
from the project. Convince them by your group's action that 
the project can be done responsibly. Find key figures who are 
sympathetic to your project who also have Influence with those 
who are unconvinced. 





JNSTeAD OF CONFRONTATION P1P.L0MACY 
IHST^AD Of DEPeNSlVeNES5 1.(STE=MIKG 
ilHSlHA!^^^ ANGER XTy' UHPERSTANPIN<5 
INSTEAD OF 8£SieiSAlW CReATiVE HB^V/ 




3. PLANNING: KEEPING TRACK OF HOW YOU 'HE DOING 

REPORTS 

Reports are often considered a nuisance, both to write and 
to receive, because they seem to add to the paperwork without 
any observable result. However, reports that are written 
creatively, that give relevant Information and Interesting 
detail In a conversational tone are more fun to write and are 
much more likely to be read. 
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However, If you are writing reports for a Ministry or 
other formal audience, be sure to find out the format they 
expect and use reserved language and the correct salutations. 
It is possible to be formal without being dull. 

MINUTES OF MEETINGS 

If you are asked to take the minutes, note who was 
present, who Introduced Important Ideas, what these Ideas were 
the results of any voting or other decision-making process, and 
the topics that were tabled or put off for further discussion. 

Here is one possible form for minutes: 



Extension Agents Association 
From: (name of person taking minutes) 
Subject: Minutes of (date) 
Present : 
Absent : 
Visiting: 
Next Meeting: 

1. The minutes from the meeting of (date; wer«« 
read and discussed. 

2- Getting Seedlings f or the Tree-Planting Project 

Two possible sources of seedlings were discussed 
the Ministry of Agriculture and the International 
Reforestation program. Kofi agreed to contact 
both sources and bring Information on them to the 
next meet I ng . 



3. (other topics alscussed) 



llll{|||l>M 



lllilii 



KEEPING SIMPLE FINANCIAL RECORDS 



Although your group wlil probably never have to keep track 
Drn!2^*. amounts of money that finance a large development 

project, sometimes you may work with donations from 
Individuals, church groups or private businesses. Group 
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members may contribute small sums themselves to finance a 
cooperative venture. Participants starting a small business 
may be successful for the first time in obtaining a loan from a 
bank. Whenever money Is Involved, records must be kept 
scrupu lous I y . 

The easiest records, and those that work well for most 
small projects are tike the transaction register In a 
checkbook : 




Even sem I - 1 i terate groups have used this kind of financial 
record successfully. 

If your budget requires that you spend only certain 

amounts for certain things It will be necessary to categorize 

your expenses according to type, such as transportation, 

supplies, equipment rental, salaries, etc. 



£upj?/i'e 4 













shovels 






JZtC. 














^^00 
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To make your records complete, keep your sales slips and 
receipts by stapling them to a sheet of paper and filling in 
whatever Information your group considers necessary: 




These sheets can be bound in a loose-leaf notebook so that 
everyone can see exactly what was spent and by whom. Openness 
about finances Is a good way to build trust and support amonq 
group members. an.wng 

FEEDBACK 



The last and probably the most Important indication of how 
your group I s do I ng Is frequent feedback from the people the 
project is affecting as well as from the group Itself. Knowing 
what uoth you and others think of your activities as they are 
going on Is important In providing real service and meetlna 
people's real needs. ^ 

Chris's group of extension agents decided to gauge their 
progress even before the trees were planted by brainstorming 
the following two lists: 



What has gone wel I so far? 


What could we Improve? 
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They also declcied to spend some time listening to what the 
people were saying about the whole tree-planting idea. They 
want« ; to make sure that they were not upsetting anyone unduly, 
and that people with creative suggestions could become more 
Involved In the project while it was still going on. 

in talking to people and asking them what they thought of 
the project, the group discovered that while many people In the 
community were still skeptical, they were not actively opposed 
to the tree planting Idea. This Information made them realize 
they needed to talk about the project at regular community 
events and to find more ways to spread enthusiasm before the 
actual tree planting got underway. 

In Chapter 6 (Evaluation) you will find other Ideas for 
soliciting and Interpreting feedback, both while your 
activities are going on and at the end of a project. Try to 
Interweave these techniques throughout your NFE activities so 
that you will keep in touch with what people are thinking and 
feeling. Once your group knows how the project is affecting 
the community you should bs able to adapt, reorganize, add and 
subtract things from the project as necessary to better meet 
people's needs. 

WHEN PLANNING DOESN'T GO AS PLANNED . . . 

The only trouble with all this very organized, efficient 
planning Is that things often do not work out the way they look 
on paper. Even with the most flexible of schedules, you may 
find yourself frustrated by delays and confusions of almost 
unbelievable proportions. 

When this happens. It Is Important to remember why you 
have volunteered to help. In developing countries without 
sufficient resources and Infrastructure, communications may be 
Interrupted at crucial moments, money may suddenly become 
unavailable, and people may fall II I or haves to tend to family 
and commt^nicy responsibilities for which there are no social 
serv I ces . 

in addition, e difficulties of cross-cultural 
communication may iritGrrupt your group's carefully constructed 
schedule. People whose support you thought you could count on 
may suddenly become cool toward the project. Tension may 
develop between the Volunteer and the group members over an 
Incident that one or the other of the parties muy not even know 
ex i St . 

These glitches and setbacks are to be expected, even 
welcomrd as part of the Peace Corps experience. In fact, they may be 
opportiinltias for personal growth. 
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CHAPTER 6 
EVALUATION 

* Why Is evaluat I on an Important part 
of your ^orK In NFE? 

* What are the Issues to consider In 
planning and conduct I ng an evaluat I on? 

* What evaluat ion methods are appropr I ate 
for NrE? 



* Why and how should groups share 
evaluat I on results with others? 
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Chris pulled up at Peace Corps headquarters and swung off 
his moto, dusty, sweaty, and wearing a smile that seemed to 
originate somewhere deep Inside. He was nearing the end of his 
service, almost ready to move on, and he felt totally at ease 
with himself and the world. 

His cookstove Idea had never gotten very far, but It 
didn't seem to matter. Although It had worked In'other 
regions, It was probably an Idea whose time had not yet come, 
Chris thought. The t ree p I ant I ng , though,, had gone we I I . His 
group had gotten those three thousand trees planted, not by 
their target date, It was true, but the Important thing was, 
they were In the ground and flourishing. 




The schoolchildren had gotten Into It, he recalled with a 
smile; It was great to see them each take charge of a tree, and 
tend and protect it. The posters Informlnr the community about 
the project had been a big problem for awhile, but after they 
had finally been perfected, people from the neighboring 
villages saw them and invited Chris and the other extension 
agents to their community meetings to talk about deforestation. 
As a result, more vacant land had been set aside, and the 
teachers in the local primary schools had decided that tree 
planting would be their contribution to community service. 

Chris climbed the stairs to his APCD ' s office, thinking 
about what it was that had made the project work. During the 
year and a half they had been involved in the project, his 
group of agricultural extension agents had learned a lot about 
working with teachers and schoo 1 ch 1 i dren . But what exactly 
they had learned, Chris was not sure. Whatever It was, it was 
worth passing on to others. Chris's APCD agreed. He suggested 
that Chris do an evaluation of the project to really assess its 
Impact . 
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What Is evaluation, really? Chris wondered. Back home it 
was synonymous with tests, both formal and Informal. He had 
been evaluated by professors, by College Board exams, by 
doctors, by driver's license examiners, by Peace Corps 
recruiters, even by his parents. But NPil evaluation must be 
different, he decided. If development Ideas came from the 
people, they should also be evaluated by the people. After 
all, they were the ones whose lives would be changed If the 
project worked. They were the ones whose hopes had been raised 
by the prospect of development. 



What would this kind of evaluation mean for his program? 
Who were "the people" In his case? Were they the agricultural 
extension agents who had done so much of the Initial work? 
Were they the teachers and schoolchildren who had gotten 
Interested later and planted trees with such enthusiasm? Or 
were they the villagers, who had learned about the project at 
community meetings and finally gave their support to the idea? 

Once the group figured out who should do the evaluating, 
then they would have to decide what to evaluate, and how to 
carry It out. They would have to know who that evaluation 
would be for. In the long run, and how to present the results. 



It seemed unusual, Chris 
thought, to have the people 
evaluate a development project. 
That would mean that the 
villagers would give their 
critical opinions of the 
project and its coordinators, 
rather than development 
officials assessing the 
Interest of the villagers In 
tak 1 ng respons 1 b 1 I I ty . It 
would mean literacy learners 
assessing their teachers, 
mothers with young children 
evaluating the clinics that 
served them. It would be 
pretty revolutionary, Chris 
thought. If NFE evaluation 
was carried this far. 





* WHO EVALUATES? 

* WHAT TO EVALUATE? 

* HOW TO EVALUATE? 

* EVALUATION FOR WHOM? 

* HOW TO COMMUNICATE 



THE FINDINGS? 
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Chris's APCD gave him a definition of evaluation accentrtd 

^Lnr^''*M.r'""'^''^ orjanlzatlons (PVOs). who often t""o 
adopt an NFE approach. 

"Evaluation Is an Integral part of the management of 
development projects designed to: 

1. Identify, during the life of a project. Its strengths, 

iveaknesses and relevance to local conditions 
S. assess the Impact of a project on the lives of local 

community me.tbers 
3. analyze the results and apply the lessons learned to 
project and program planning, pvo policies and 
development strategies . " 

from Evaluation Sourcebook for Private and 
Voluntar y Organizations ACVAFS, 1983 

nf .vIL'Lt''^'^ suggested that Chris get together with his group 
Of extens on agents and decide how th I s def I n 1 t i on app M ed to 
their project, and then discuss each of the quest I ons above to 
structure their evaluation. Muc^viuns aoove to 

During their meetings to decide on an evaluation strateav 
the group realized that they had started their eva CatTon 
aboCfhorth '"'^ solicited feedback from the community 

ev^n h^w! ^Vr^^ **^®y asked themselves, 

even before tne tree seedlings had arrived, "what have we done 
well, and what could we do differently?" (p. 93) this too 
was evaluation. ^o,, j.nis, too. 

In fact, sol Ici ting this Information during the 1 1 f e of 

Uiff-TTT^rnl'.r suggests, ' s progabVy Ih ^^m-fit 

useful i<ind of evaluation a group can do. This format ive 
^ly^llon allows for flexibility and change whTTTTKiTr eject 
Is btl 1 i going on. its purpose Is to take suggestions from the 

as u vo v.S\'^"' "^r' encourage thim Jo be 

as involved as much as possible in the entire project. 

^ siLm!na 1 1 ye eva t uat I on . on the other hand, is an 
end nn A '*?."^ aj.^iie_end.^f__ a project or as the pro lect 

/s its name suggests, it sums up the results of the 

Plan to repeat the project or to undertake a similar project in 
the future. Summative evaluations are often used by ?unders to 
make decisions about future involvement and by sponsorinq 

??rgoa?s!° "^^'''"-^ ''^ '^"'^^ '° ^"^'^ ^ '^''^■'^^^ has achieved 

Chris's group decided It was important to continue the 
formative evaluation process they had unwittingly started. For 
if they waited to evaluate until enthusiasm had died down and 
hnvl ^^^'"^^ planted, they would not learn anything about 

how to Improve? the way they were going about It 
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In looking at the definition of evaluation to see how It 
applied to their project, the group decided it would be 
difficult to assess the Impact of the program on the lives of 
local community members, because It would be such a long time 
before they would see the changes resulting from reforestation. 

But maybe there were different kinds of changes that could 
be seen already, someone suggested. Schoolchildren had new 
knowledge and a protective attitude toward the young trees. 
Teachers were proud to be doing community service. Things like 
these were hard to measure, but nevertheless they would be 
valid Indicators of how the project was working. 

Finally, the group decided, the last paragraph of the 
def I n 1 1 ion was a little grand lose when app 1 1 ed to the I r sma I I 
project. But if they did the evaluation before the project was 
over, they could certainly apply the lessons learned to what 
they did In the future. This was particularly important to 
Chris because he was leaving, and his hope was that the project 
would continue and that Interest would remain high enough to 
see those trees to maturity. 

Over the next few weeks, Chris and his group discussed how 
to evaluate the project. They agreed to try to practice 
p articipatory evaluation by having the community decide how and 
why the project should be evaluated. Participatory evaluation 
includes the community not Just as suppliers of information and 
opinions on questions asked by others, but actively Involves 
them in developing the issues and questions to be addressed and 
the methods to be used in the evaluation. 
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The group used some of the resource materials suggested in 
the Reference section of this manual to get more Ideas about 
evaluation design and methods. The following are some of the 
things they considered. 

WHO EVALUATES? 

* Community members - If the local people, including the 
schoolteachers and children, are asked their opinions 
about the way the project was carried out and what should 
be done In the future, they will be more likely to 
maintain a high level of enthusiasm. In addition, the 
process of doing an evaluation will contribute to their 
ability to manage their own process of development. This 
Is particularly Important for children, who win be 
learning from an early age that it Is possible to be, as 
Freire says, "active transformers of their world." 

* Project staff - Staff can evaluate the program by 
develop* I ng the questions they want answered and then 
choosing the methods they feel will be the most useful. 
Though It is sometimes embarrassing to ask why certain 
things are not working, staff members who critique 
themselves will feel less defensive, and in the end, take 
more responsibility for making the changes that they 
themselves feel are necessary. (See Feedback, page Z^) 

* Natlont i l headquarters or funding agencies - If a project 
Is fundec by an outside agency they may be Interested in 
doing a more traditional "outsider" evaluation, where the 
project, the staff and the community may be the objects of 
scrutiny. This Is sometimes required by public and 
private donor organizations. if possible, any outside 
evaluation should be planned w I th project representatives 
to ensure that it will be conducted at a time and in a 
manner that Is supportive, rather than potentially 

d I srupt I ve . 

* Evaluation facilitator - Sometimes an outsider can be 
useful In helping the insiders carry out their own self- 
evaluation. This person acts as a facilitator, a 
challenger, a colleague, a mediator, and an advisor in 
helping groups do the kind of ovaiuation they would like 
to do. An expert eiiced Volunteer working in another 
project or a Peace Corps staff person might occasionally 
act In til is role. 
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WHAT TO EVALUATE? 

* E valuate progress toward objectives . Were they 
fulfilled? How well were they done? Were they done 
within the time allowed? How could they have been done 
better? 

* Search out and evaluate unexpected results . What else 
happened that nobody had planned on? Why did It happen? 
Was It bad or good? How can these things be avold^^d or 
enhanced In the future? Look at knowledge , sk I 1 Is , 

att I tudes . and aspl rat Ion s that may have been changed as a 
result of the project. 

* Evaluate the cost effectiveness of the project . How 
could money have been saved? Where are more funds needed? 
How Important Is cost effectiveness In comparison with the 
personal or social gains people have made by working on 
the project together? 

* Evaluate people's effectiveness In communicating their 
message. In accomplishing the tasks they took on. In 
creating goodwill to make the project run smoothly . This 
Is all best done by se I f -eva I uat Ion . 

* DON'T EVALUATE Just for the sake of evaluation . This 
will result In a mountain of data that no one wants to 
tabulate, much less analyze or Impleme.U for the good of 
the project. 



WHEN IN DOUBT, ASK YOURSELVE^S, "WHAT DO WE WANT TO KNOW?" 




4 
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HOW TO EVALUATE? 



The methods you use to evaluate depend on: 

* what you want to know 

* whom you plan to ask for opinions, observations, data 

* who will participate in carrying out the evaluation 

* who wants to see the results 

Choose among the following techniques and think of some ideas 
of you.- own to Involve your group and community In carrying out 
an NFE evaluation. (See also p. 130 for other evaluation 
techn I ques . ) 

^' Questionnaire or Interview of community members (page 60). 
World Neighbors, a development agency that uses participatory 
evaluation as part of Its training and development process, 
suggests the following guidelines for getting information from 
the community at large: 

* Make sure all community members understand why the 
survey is bt.ing taken 

* Invite their participation in deciding what should be 
asked 

* Avoid unnecpfssary questions, and questions which 
are too direct and personal 

* Ask at least some open-ended questions which bring 
out unforseen facts and opinions 

* Involve community volunteers in actually taking the 
survey 



2 • Ang lj/^j_s of docu m and rep orts Documents m I ght 1 nc i ude 

financial records, weekly or monthly reports to the home 
office, any documentation about the history of the project, 
even letters from former Volunteers In the project. 

3- f.!l9AQg-_ ^nd si ides These records of who was Involved and 
what the project »vas" like in the past can help gauge progress 
made. For example, if Chris thinks to take pictures of the 
tree seedlings this year, iater Volunteers In his region will 
have a concrete Idea of the how far the project has come. 

in addition, pictures of the children planting trees will 
remind the community of the spirit that was generated and the 
educational value of the project at a later time, when 
enthusiasm may not be as high. 
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^' Mapp I ng If community merrbers make graphic representations 
of appropriate aspects of the project, they are likely to gain 
new perspective as well as adding to the community record. In 
the tree-planting project these ps might shov/ the land set 
aside for trees In relation to n . ghbor i ng land In the village, 
as well as the numbers of trees planted. 

Observat I on (See page 57). Use any combination of the four 
techniques in Chapter 3 to gain valuable Information, 
especially about the unexpected results of a project. 

6. Participant Observation An observer can often learn more 
about a project by actively participating in It, all the while 
making mental notes of what Is happening for evaluation 
purposes. For example. If Chris plants trees with the teachers 
and schoolchildren he can notice things like level of 
participation (how many showed up?) and enthusla&m (kids' 
comments? general attitude?). He w I I I a I so be I n an excellent 
position to understand the problems with the program as It is 
set up (not enough shovels provided? Inadequate demonstration 
of how to plant a tree, resulting in loss of seedlings?). 

7. Small group and community meetings Meetings are a forum for 
airing opinions, gathering Information about problems and 
soliciting suggestions for the improvement of tha project. 

8- Se I f -eva I uat I on checklists People Involved in running the 
project may keep a record of their personal goals and their 
progress In meeting these goals. This might be done In the 
form of a diary or Journal, or In conversation with other staff 
members or Volunteers in other projects. 

9- Visits by others Visitors doing the sar kind of work In 
other communities can be helpful In letting the group see their 
work through the eyes of others. After showing them around the 
project you can brainstorm Ideas for Improvement and celebrate 
your progress. 

10. Quantitati v e Measurements Just about anything that can be 
counted can be used to give outsiders an Idea of the gains of 
the project. For example, Chris's group could count the number 
of trees that were planted and then count them again after six 
months to see how many survived. They might also count the 
number of schoolchildren who planted trees, the percentage of 
schools In the community that were active In the project and 
the number of people that turned up at community meetings to 
hear about the problem of deforestation. 

However, beware of Judging a project or allowing others 
to Judge It solely on the basis of numbers. For example, If 
Chris and a few other Volunteers had planted 2000 trees, the 
project would have ultimately less value than if the village 
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people organized the planting of 500 trees themselves. The 
statistics alone, though, show otherwise. 

In the same way, a total failure by quantitative measures 
(the dec th of all the seedlings, for example) might not have 
been a total loss for the community If consciousness was raised 
and people were ready to consider how to carry out the project 
more effectively next time. 



USE A COMBINATION OF EVALUATION METHODS TO 
GIVE THE MOST ACCURATE PICTURE OF THE PROJECT 



EVALUATION FOR WHOM? 

When designing an evaluation it Is extremely Important to 
consider who wants the Information. For example, If UNICEF 
supplied the tree seedlings for Chris's project, they may 
require evaluations at certain Intervals In a specific format. 

But If Chris wants to leave the evaluation as a record for 
other Volunteers who may be assigned to the area In the future, 
a completely different kind of evaluation would probably be 
called for, perhaps something with more description, history, 
pictorial records, diary entries, and quotes from villagers.' 
schoolchildren and key leaders. 

Try to sort out, as you design your evaluation: 

WHO WANTS TO KNOW WHAT FOR WHAT PURPOSE ? 

Writing a "WWP statement" will help you understand what 
kind of Information is called for and what methods should be 
used. You may we i I find that the "who" is two or more 
different groups with conflicting expectations about the 
Information to be gathered. 

For example, the agency that supplied the seedlings may 
want to know how many survived after 6 months for the purpose 
of deciding on the type of seedling that does best In the local 
env I ronment . 

At the same time, Peace Corps may be Interested in the 
evaluation In order to decide whether or not to put more 
Volunteers Into the project. They may be much less Interested 
In tree survival rate and more concerned with the level of 
community Interest, or the Volunteer's state of mind after two 
years in the field. 
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The group of village ler^ders and extension agents may be 
Interested In the evaluation In order to understand particular, 
subtle problems more fully. Why, for example, did it take four 
months to get suitable posters made? How did the chief, who 
had seemed so stubbornly against the project at the beginning, 
become Its most ardent supporter? 

Finally, the group may decide that other community members 
really deserve a report of the project, and in asking them what 
they want to know, they may discover that the parents' primary 
concern Is how much time their children are taking away from 
their regular lessons In order to take care of the trees. 

Because all these different needs are difficult. If not 
Impossible to fulfill in a single evaluation, you should 
consider doing several evaluations for the different Interest 
groups. At the same time, you should consider supplying a bit 
more Information than some groups ask for. 

f-or example. In reporting to the community meeting that 
schoolchi Idren take an hour a week of class time to tend the 
trees, you might also point out the number of trees planted, 
and the Increased interest on the part of teachers and children 
In science lessons, or whatever else unexpected that turns up 
In the evaluation process. 



HOW TO COMMUNICATE THE FINDINGS? 

World Neighbors has the following suggestions for 
communicating evaluation findings: 

1. MAKE SURE THc EVALUATION REACHES THE RIGHT PEOPLE. The 
form of communication you choose should be tailored to 




Although It Is tempting 
to present only a very rosy 
picturs to the groups and 
agencies whose continuing 
support you need, when the 
group does an evaluation for 
Its own Information it 
should try to avoid self- 
deception. Evaluating the 
good things and rejoicing In 
them is necessary and a 
boost to morale, but 
avoiding looking at areas 
for Improvement will inhibit 
the personal growth so 
necessary to the development 
process . 
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different people's needs. A development agency needs a formal 
report, while the community might be more Interested in an oral 
presentation, or an exhibit with posters and photos. 

2. KEEP IT SIMPLE. Decide which facts and statistics are 
essential (not always an easy task!) and present them In clear, 
direct language. 

3. MAKE IT CONVINCING. People should be sure that your 
findings substantiate facts, not just the opinions of a few. 

4. MAKE IT UNDERSTANDABLE. Communicate In the language of 
the Intended audience and use a minimum of technical Jargon. 
When you must use technical terms, define them In a glossary or 
as part of your oral explanation. 

5. USE GRAPHS, TABLES, CHARTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS whenever 
.Dosslble. They can communicate a lot of Information at a 

g I ance . 

6. KEEP IT SHORT. Too many evaluations are gathering dust 
because their length intimidates their Intended readers. And 
since they remain unread, they cannot Influence programming 
decisions as they are meant to. 

7. INVOLVE -THE PEOPLE" IN MAKING DECISIONS ABOUT HOW TO 
COMMUNICATE THE FINDINGS. Since NFE activities should ideally 
come from the people, be carried out by the oeop I e and be 
evaluated by the people. It Is fitting that the people should 
also help decide how to communicate the findings. 



No matter how you do your evaluation, try to Interpret 
with an NFK perspective. A Togolese Peace Corps training 
director put it this way: 



"If after tivo years you have 
succeeded In empower I ng one person, 
then your project Is a success. The 
success of a program should not be 
measured by statistics. The moment we 
understand that If we succeed with one 
or two I nd I V I dua I s we have succeeded In 
the project, we begin to take our time. 
We work with people one by one." 



I 
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LETTING GO AND MOVING ON 



As Chris's group v/as doing their evaluation back In the 
village, Chris wondered If doing this Just before his departure 
would give an air of finality to the project. That was the 
last thing he wanted. The whole point of his being there, he 
thought, was to be a catalyst, someone whose presence made 
things happen a little faster, a little more smoothly than they 
would have without him. After he left, the project and others 
like It should be able to continue without his Involvement. 

How could he have eased out of the group he was working 
with, he wondered? Probably he could have encouraged the 
natural leaders In the group to take over more and more of the 
planning of activities and the running of the meetings. He 
could have talked about his concerns with the group, telling 
them that he would I I ke to take on more of a role of a support 
person, a consultant, and less of a leader because of his 
Imminent departure. This did not mean that he cared leas about 
the group... far from It. He would be staying In the 
background, participating less In discussions because of his 
vital Interest In keeping the group alive. 

"Well," thought Chris, "I didn't think of It in time. But 
I guess there are a lot of things I would do differently, now 
that I know a little more than when I began." 




Chris Is back home now, with his Peace Corps experience 
behind him. He sees the world with new eyes, both the 
developing world and his own society that he had left not so 
long ago. His old, comfortable assumptions have changed. Once 
he had not asked questions like "What do I really need In order 
to live well?" or "What am I going to do with the rest of my 
life?" Once he had been capable of giving easy, articulate 
definitions, but now, he groped and stumbled as he tried to 
reformulate them to fit his new reality. What Is "education," 
he asked himself, or "development," or "communication," or the 
tough one — "success?" 

Chris did not know if his group's tree-planting project 
would ever really help people live more comfortable lives. Who 
knows if the trees they had planted in Togo would someday grow 
Into a forest? 
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But one thing was sure, new seeds had been planted In his 
mind, with roots growing Into his heart. He was changed 
forever because of what he had tried to do. But at the same 
time, he knew that what he had learned was something he had 
a I ways be I i eved i n . 



Go //) search of the people 
Love them 
Learn from them 
Plan with them 
Serve them 

Begin with what they have 
Build on what they know 

But of the best leaders 

when their task Is accomplished 

their work Is done 
The People all remark 
"We have done It ourse lves'\ 

- Lao Tse 

Chinese philosopher of 
the 16th century, B.C. 
and author of legend 
of the Tao Te Chinq ) 




C6 
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CHAPTER 7 

SOME NFE TECHNIQUES 
FOR WORKING WITH GROUPS 



* What NFE activities will help 
break the Ice and encourage 
group spirit? 

* How can you write role plays 
that are relevant, fun and 

I nvo Iv I ng? 

* How can formal c I assroom 
techn Iques such as lectures, 
demonst rat I ons and panel 

d I scuss I ons be adapted for NFE? 




While many of the techniques presented here are used with 
groups In fairly structured NFE situations, such as a training 
of trainers (p. 128) or a teacher training program, they can 
also be adapted for more unstructured, less formal group 
meetings. They are designed to Involve participants in 
experiential learning activities, to relax them, to make them 
laugh, and to stimulate their creativity. 

These techniques are only a sample of what you can do in 
working with groups. You might want to take a look at some of 
the resources In the reference section at the end of this 
manual to learn more. 



ICEBREAKERS: An I cebreaker Is a short, structured activity 
designed to relax and energize participants and to introduce 
them to each other at the beginning of a program. 

1. Twenty Quest ions . (Time: 10 minutes) The facilitator 
prepares a list of twenty questions, some serious, some 
amusing, and asks participants to stand If the answer 
app I i es to them . 

Examples: How many of you speak more than two lan- 
guages? Have children? Have travelled more than 100 
kilometers to get here? Know how to play a musical 
Instrument? Have been teachers (or extension 
workers, etc.) for more than a year? More than 5 
years? More than io years? 

Participants will learn something about each other (and 
the faci I itator) as we i i as become aware of the multitude 
of talents that exist in the group. 

2. Proverbs . (Time: 30-40 minutes) with the help of a 
cultural guide, the facilitator writes some well-known 
local proverbs on slips of paper. The slips of paper are 
then cut in two. with half of a proverb on each slip. 
These are then handed out to participants with 
instructions to move around the room until they find the 
person with the other half of the proverb they have in 
their hand. when pairs meet, they are to Introduce 
themselves and discuss the meaning of the proverb in the 
light of the workshop goals. 

Examples of proverbs are on the next page. 
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If you are working with a group with diverse literacy 
levels, the same activity can be conducted using two 
halves of a picture that must be matched, or two Items 
that normally are found or used together; for example, a 
hammer and nail, a needle and thread, etc. 
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3, Group Introductions . (Time: 1 1/2-2 hours) 
Participants are divided into small groups and asked to 
spend about 20 minutes getting to know each other. Each 
group then prepares a short sk I t » song, dance or 
collective drawing that represents something special and 
significant about the small group as a whole. Then each 
small group presents their representation of themselves to 
the large group. Afterwards, some time should be spent 
discussing how the activity contributed to communication. 
The faclM ator can summarize the activity by mentioning 
the range of Interests and abilities that were revealed by 
the presentations. 



WARM-UPS: A warm-up Is like an Icebreaker m that It relaxes 
and energizes participants, but It Is used after everyone knows 
each other, usually at the start of a morning or afternoon 
training session. 

1. Mus Ic. (Time: 10 minutes) If you play the guitar or 
other Instrument, (or If a musically talented participant 
will agree to play) group members will enjoy singing a 
song or two of their own choice. You can also teach songs 
you know; old camp songs, folk songs, or simple pop tunes 
are fun and can add enormously to group spirit and 
enjoyment . 

2' Traditio nal Warm-ups from the Participants' Cult ure: 
Ask some of the more outgoing participants to start "the 
session in a traditional way. for example, with a Joke or 
a story. 

3 . Warm-ups to make a point 

* Telephone - (Importance of clear communication) 
(Time: 16 minutes). Play the game of telephone by 
handing one of the participants a short message 
written on a slip of paper. The participant should 
whisper the message to the person next In line, (no 
repetitions allowed) and that person In turn whispers 
the message until It gets all the v/ay around the 
circle. The last person then repeats the message 
aloud. 

The facilitator asks participants to come to some 
conclusions about commur, I cat I on In the light of the 
exerc I se . 

* Brick Exe rcise (You're more creative than you 
think) (Time: 20 minutes). Put a brick or other 
familiar object on the table and ask thn group to 
brainstorm all the things that they could do with It. 
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(paper weight? fulcrum for a see-saw? book end? 
paint? (powdered and mixed with water)) 



You can write the Ideas on a blackboard or 
simply count the Ideas until all suggestions have 
been exhausted. Ask participants why In their 
opinion they were able to come up with so many uses 
for the brick, and what that suggests about other 
group work they will do together. 

* Team Bu I I d I ng . . . No Talking! (Breaking down 
hierarchies) (Time: one hour) This exercise can be 
especially effective if you are working with a group 
of people who may be somewhat Intimidated by the 
differences In status within the group. 

Tell participants that they should move about 
the room and greet everyone without talking . Then 
each participant should choose a partner and 
communicate something to them, again without talking. 
Finally, each pair should Join another pair and 
communicate silently as a group of four. 

To process the experience the facilitator should 
ask participants their reactions and what they 
learned from it. 

(from: Crone & St. John Hunter, From the 
Field: Tested Participatory Activities for 
Tra Iners ) 



ROLE PLAYS: A rote play Is a short skit created and acted out 
by the participants to simulate a real life situation that 
Illustrates a problem or conflict. 

You can use role plays to let participants practice new 
behavior they've learned, to experience new perspectives, or to 
come up with solutions to a common problem. You can make up a 
role play yourself or let participants create a dramatization 
of their own. 



For example, an agriculture Volunteer might use a role 
play to get farmers talking about the danger of overusing 
pesticides and to encourage them to come up with some safety 
precautions themselves. 

The facilitator meets with two of the participants 
beforehand , explains the role play and gets their react i ons and 
Ideas for playing the roles In an amusing or dramatic way. 
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The role play Involves an agr leu I tural extension agent who 
Is explaining the use of pest Icldes , a farmer attending the 
lecture (and who later forgets the I nstruct I ons) and a child 
who Is I nadvertent ly hurt by the m i scommun I cat I on . 

The fad 1 1 tator and the part Ic Ipants practice the role 
play once or twice and then oresent It to the group. The 
fac I I i tator then leads a dl scuss Ion of what happened and asks 
part Ic I pant s for their suggest I ons about how the situation 
could be prevented in real life. 



Role plays can be especially effective If you play one of 
the parts, as participants will really enjoy watching you 
reveal yourself as an actor. If you play the role sensitively 
and spontaneously they'll feel they've gotten to know you a 
little better, and this will make It easier for them to relate 
to you as a person. Some (but not all) of the participants may 
also enjoy playing roles or creating the role plays themselves, 
and their skills will add humor and poignancy to the scene they 
choose to represent. 

The discussion that comes after a role play may also be 
quite fruitful because participants feel free to criticize the 
role and the characterization rather than the role players (or, 
by extension, themselves). By thinking of a hypothetical 
farmer as the one who botched the Instructions, they can more 
easily come up with ways to ensure their own family's safety. 
Instead of simply thinking of themselves as Ignorant and 
Incapable, as they might If they heard this Information In a 
warning lecture or saw I t on a poster. 

Another way to use role plays is to divide the 
participant.^ Into small groups and give each a scene to develop 
themselves. Give them a time limit to prepare the role play, 
and make sure they have space and privacy, if necessary, to' 
practice It. Each small group then presents their role play to 
the audience. You can then lead a discussion of the behavior 
portrayed or felt by the players and encourage participants to 
suggest ways of changing t^elr own behavior or attitudes in a 
similar, real-life situation. 



OPEN-ENDED PROBLEM DRAMA: An open-ended problem drama Is like a 
role play In that It II lust rates a problem or conf I let fami I lar 
to participants, but It Is left unresolved to stimulate 
discussion and critical thinking. it can be created by the 
facilitator or by a group, and, like the role play, may be 
acted out by participants alone or facilitator and participants 
together. it can be written In detail or simply discussed In 
outline, practiced and revised by participants who may have 
I im I ted I I teracy sk I I I s . 
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Successful use of the open-ended problem drama depends on 
both good dramatic design and good processing of the experience 
afterwards. To create a good drama, keep these points In mind: 

* The problem drama should be based on a locally 
relevant anecdote or a situation depicting some 
familiar, poignant problem. 

*lt Should be left unresolved so that 
participants will have to supply their own 
Interpretation and suggest possible 
resolutions of the situation. 

*The drama should depict a problem that 
occurs over a short period of time. 

* It should focus on one major point rather than 
encompassing several story threads. 

*lt should contain believable characters — not all 
good or all bad — so that participants may side with 
more than one. 

*lt should be genuinely controversial, allowing for 
more than one reasonable conclusion. 

(from Crone & St. John Hunter, From the Field: 
Tested Participatory Activities for Trainers ) 

Brief the players about their roles beforehand, giving 
them time to prepare, and allowing them to talk about how they 
felt about playing their parts before the observers discuss 
what they saw. Then encourage participants to Interpret and 
suggest possible solutions to tt.e drama. 



CRITICAL INCIDENTS: A critical Incident Is a story-version of 
an open-ended problem drama that Is followed by questions for 
discussion. It depicts a situation that has no clear solution 
but is meant to stimulate group discussion. It can be written 
for participants to read Individually or In a group, or it can 
be told aloud, followed by participant discussion. 

How to use a Critical Incident; 

Suppose you are training a group of particularly effective 
preschool teachers to help you plan and carry out a toy-making 
workshop for other preschool teachers in your region. This 
kind of workshop Is called training of trainers (or TOT), and 
I ts purpose is to g 1 ve the tra 1 ners who will be work 1 ng with 
you an understanding of how to really communicate with the 
teachers that will come to the toy-making workshop. 
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One of the Issues that you've decided to address with 
your trainers Is why many of the teachers seem depressed and 
apathetic about trying anything new. you don't want the 
trainers (who of course are teachers themselves) to simply 
condemn the teachers as lazy or uncreatlve. You want them to 
explore the problems of preschool teachers In some depth, to 
understand the stresses that they are under, and to verbalize 
what perhaps they themselves had been feeling all along. So 
you thir of a situation that suggests a common conflict, 
preferably one from your own experience or the experience of a 
colleague, and write It In clear, simple language. Then write 
three or four questions for discussion that will help guide the 
participants' analysis of the situation. 

Here Is an example of a critical incident with questions for 
d I scuss I on : 

A preschool teacher /s surprised one day by a visit 
from the district inspector and a new Vo lunteer . As her 
classroom Is completely empty, the teacher quickly sends 
the children playing In the yard to the primary school 
next door to borrow some chairs. She Is trembling and 
seems quite fr Ightened as she directs the children to set 
up the c I assroom . 

The Volunteer asks sympathet I ca I ly If she has trouble 
getting supp'les such as paper and paint for the children. 
The teacher agrees and begins to explain, but the 
Inspector I nterrupts her, saying, "You're lying. You have 
a budget for supplies and you haven't bought anything." 
The teacher breaks Into tears. 

Quest I ons : 

1. Why In your opinion Is the teacher so frightened? 

2. What might be possible reasons that the teacher has no 

supplies or even furniture In her classroom? 

3. Does the inspector have a point? What might prevent a 

teacher from using the budget that she has? 



Ask your trainers to read the Incident and the questions 
(which you have written on a roll -up blacl<board beforehand; see 
page 148) and discuss the questions In small groups. It Is not 
necessary that they come to a group consensus, though in some 
cultures they will prefer to do this. Be sure to give the 
participants the time they need to discuss the questions to 
their satisfaction. American groups would take about 20 
minutes for such an exercise. 

Now bring the small groups back together and ask one 
person from each group to report their answers to the large 
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group. This may wel I lead to more discussion at t e large 
group level. Your role here should be as faclllt&tor, making 
sure that everyone has their say and refraining as much as 
possible from Imposing your own opinion on the group. 

After the large group discussion you may want to summarize 
the m'~»n points that have come out of the experience, perhaps 
listing them on another roll-up. These points may serve as the 
basis of future discussions or as things to remember when the 
trainers later begin to plan how to motivate the teachers to 
actually mal<e changes in their schools under these difficult 
conditions. The entire exercise will tal<e a good hour if you 
have succeeded In getting the participants really ta I i< I ng and 
considering the issues. 

Critical Incidents told aloud as problem stories can be 
very effective In stimulating discussion and problem-solving 
for groups with limited literacy. They are similar to the 
Story with a Gap described In Chapter 5. 



DEMONSTRATIONS: A demonstrat Ion Is a structured performance of 
an activity in order to show, rather than simply tell an 
audience how It Is done. 

A demonstration brings to life some Information that you 
have presented in an explanation or discussion. It Is 
essential to gather all your materials and practice the 
demonstration beforehand so that your audience Is convinced it 
Is easy enough to try themselves. 

For example, a health Volunteer might explain to a group 
of villagers how important it is for a pregnant woman to sleep 
under a mosquito net to avoid infecting her unborn child with 
malaria. She then could demonstrate how to set up a mosquito 
net in a hut where everyone sleeps on the floor. Before the 
demonstration the Volunteer should try out various ways of 
attaching the net to the structural support posts Inside the 
hut where the woman usually sleeps. When It comes time for the 
demonstration she could ask several members of the audience to 
help tie the net In place and then Invite someone — maybe a 
child — to try out the new arrangement. 

Before demonstrating a technique, be sure you have thought 
about Its suitability for the people, customs, and economic 
constraints of the area. Since you are Introducing something 
new It will naturally be looked on with skepticism at first. 
But If In addition you show your Ignorance of the cultural 
context, you risk losing credibility for further NFE 
activities. For example, if mosquito nets are expensive or 
unavailable in your area, or if you assume that a pregnant 
woman sleeps with her husband (when she may or may not, 
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depending on local custom), you might find yourself the object 
of amusement or politely Ignored. 



FIELD TRIPS: A field trip is an excursion to a site where 
participants can see a real life example of an activity or a 
situation that concerns them. 

For example, a Volunteer working In small animal 
production might take a group to see how a local farmer has 
constructed rabbit cages In a particularly effective way, or 
someone working In carpentry could take the group to see a 
small furniture factory In another area, and later discuss the 
pros and cons of setting up one like It back home. 

Field trips need to be planned carefully In advance, for 
If logistics do not go smoothly. If key people at the site are 
not Informed about the purpose of the visit, or If the cultural 
context Is not well understood, the resultlnrj discomfort can 
detract from the learning that might otherwise have taken 
p I ace. 

It Is best to structure the field trip so that 
participants know in advance that they should observe 
particular things or get answers to particular questions. 
Later discussion and processing of the experience (see page 31) 
will help participants analyze and generalize from the 
experience and consider Its value for their own lives. 



LECTURETTE: A 1 ecturette Is a short, oral presentation of 
facts or theory. Usually no more than fifteen minutes In 
length, a lecturette alms to Impart Information in a direct, 
highly organized fashion. 

Although nonformal education seeks to avoid one-way 
transfer of learning. In certain circumstances, a formal 
presentation of necessary material will be appreciated by 
part 1 c 1 pants . 

Ideally, participants who have determined their own needs 
(see Chapter 4), who have planned their learning together 
(Chapter 5), and who have considered the Issues Involved 
through critical Incidents, role plays, or other experiential 
learning activities will ask that facts and theory be provided 
when they need It. In other words, when participants have 
determined what they need to know , they will be highly 
receptive to short lecture presentations by either the 
facilitator or an outside resource person. 

On the other hand, groups who have had a great deal of 
schooling may be so used to formal education methods that they 
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expect lectures tc be the only method suited to transmitting 
"serious" Information. 

Experience has shown that when formally trained 
participants get Involved In discussions and see that active, 
experiential learning Is not only serious, but ultimately more 
useful to them, they will often change their minds about the 
methods they prefer. However, you need to remember that 
participants have different learning styles (see page 32). It 
Is v/lse to plan presentations to use a variety of NFE methods 
so that participants' diverse learning styles are taken Into 
account . 

PANEL DISCUSSIONS: A panel discussion Is a presentation of an 
Issue by several resource people sitting rather formally at a 
table In front of an audience. 

Usually, each presenter speaks briefly on the topic and 
then a moderator solicits questions from the audience. The 
moderator Introduces the presenters, keeps the discussion on 
the topic and within time limits, and sums up the panel 
discussion at the end of the session. 

An appropriate use of a panel discussion Is to allow the 
group to question a number of people on their own experience 
doing what the group members will do In the future. 

For example, a group of vegetable farmers were taking part 
In a workshop on new soil conservation methods. To encourage 
the farmers to try the methods, the Volunteers planned 
demonstration sessions and carried them out on a plot of 
communal land with the farmers watching. After the 
demonstration, the Volunteers hoped the farmers would adopt the 
new methods they had Just observed. 

However, the Volunteers felt that the farmers would need 
more orientation and encouragement on how and why to apply the 
new methods "-fore they did It themselves. So they organized a 
panel discussion to encourage the farmers to ask questions 
about the methods they had seen demonstrated. Panel members 
Included extension agents and farmers from nearby communities 
who already were using the new procedures. Participants were 
then able to get specific answers about the materials and labor 
needed and other problem areas before they tried to change some 
of the ways they farmed. 



SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION: A small group discussion Is a short, 
structured session In which three to five participants exchange 
opinions about a particular topic or accomplish a task 
together . 
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Usually the facilitator begins a session by briefly 
presenting a topic to the large group and then setting a clear 
task for small groups to accomplish. The facilitator tnen 
divides the group Into smaller groups either by asking 
participants to count off ("all number ones go together," etc.) 
or simply by dividing the group Into smaller clusters according 
to where people are sitting. 

The task for small group discussion may be written on a 
blackboard, or given to participants as a handout, or, if 
Instructions are simple, given verbally. Remember to announce 
the amount of time participants have to discuss the topic and 
tell them In advance what will be required of them after the 
d I scuss ion I s over . 



For example, each smal i group may be asked to choose a 
reporter to summarize the group's findings and explain them to 
the large group. If appropriate, each reporter can outline the 
results of the group discussion on flip-chart paper (or a roil- 
up blackboard, see page 138). 



In facilitating small group work<» remember to: 

• set a clear task that can be accomplished 
wl thin the t Ime I iml t 

• make sure the task Is Interesting to 
participants and relevant to their learning 
goa I s 

• rehearse the Instructions to participants In 
your mind beforehand to be sure you vr I i I cover 
everything necessary to make the task 
understandable 

WHEN SMALL GROUP WORK CAUSES CONFUSION AND 
GRUMBLING IT IS USUALLY BECAUSE INSTRUCTIONS 
WERE NOT CLEAR AND WELL-TIMED. 



For examples of how to use small group discussions, please 
see "Critical incidents" (page 121). "Group Introductions" 
(page 118) and "Team-building — no talking!" (page 119). You 
might also use small groups to get maximum Involvement of 
participants in discussing a role play (page 119) or in the 
first step of processing an experience such as a field trip 
(page 31 ) . 
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After small groups have met, participants should re- 
assemble as a large group and share their perceptions or 
recommendations together. This gives meaning to the small 
group experience and fosters acceptance of different points of 
view. 



FISHBOWL; The f I shbow I Is a technique for structured 
observation of a group process. The group Is divided In two, 
with half the group being the observers and the other half, 
active participants. The observers stand or sit In a circle 
around the active, inner group. Both groups are given specific 
tasks to do; the observers are asked to note specific behavior, 
while the active participants are asked to accomplish some task 
together . 
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For example, to study how people assume different roles In 
groups, the Inner, active group was given the task of planning 
a small party to be held at the end of the next session. The 
observers had been briefed beforehand about what to observe: 
who took the role as leader, who didn't speak at all, who 
mainly gave encouragement, who argued or blocked the action, 
etc . 

After fifteen minutes, the groups stopped what they were 
doing and the observers shared what they had found with the 
active participants. The two groups then switched places, with 
the observers becoming active participants and the Inner group 
taking positions as observers. A new planning task was 
assigned to the Inner group and the fishbowl exercise continued 
as before. 

After the entire exercise was over, the facilitator led 
the group in processing of the experience (see page 30) to be 
sure that participants would apply whatever they learned about 
group behavior to their own experience. 




TRAINING OF TRAINERS (TOT): A training of trainers workshop Is 
a lengthy (usually one week or longer) experiential learning 
activity, the goal of which is to prepare the participants to 
act as facilitators of experiential learning. 
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Because a TOT alms to teach exper I ent I a I I y , It should be 
structured to Include many of the activities and techniques 
that the participants will later use to facilitate other 
groups. 

It usually starts with an opening ceremony , followed by a 
needs assessment , and a goal setting exercise . A presentation 
of adult learning thfeory and the experiential learning cycle 
might ct^e next, followed by opportunities to experience and 
practice the adult learning techniques (such as demonstrations, 
critical incidents, etc.) that are applicable to the training 
that ;:he participants will be doing. Facilitators and outside 
presenters can then Introduce content mater I a I . again, 
depending on the needs of the participants. Each day's session 
Is followed by an eva luat Ion , and the TOT workshop ends with a 
final, summatlve evaluation , a closing ceremony, and a party 
planned by participants with activities that follow local 
customs . 

Even after a week-long TOT workshop, participants may need 
a good deal of support from the facilitators In planning and 
carrying out their own training program. This Is why a TOT 
workshop should Ideally be structured to occur just before a 
training workshop begins. The newly trained facilitators 
should have as much time to plan as possible, and should work 
with the original facilitators in presenting the sessions. As 
the facilitators become more comfortable In their new roles, 
the original facilitators can phase themselves out, finally 
acting only as observers during sessions and as resource people 
during the planning time. 

TOT workshops are both exhausting and exhilarating because 
facilitators ano participants work so closely together, 
planning, discussing, analyzing, supporting, critiquing, 
evaluating, sorting out problems and celebrating together. 

Needless to say, the best way to learn to do a TOT or a 
training workshop is to work with experienced facilitators, or 
at least to act as a participant observer in other workshops to 
understana their overall design and the techniques that are 
most successf u I . 
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EVALUATION TECHNIQUES FOR SESSIONS. MEETINGS & WORKSHOPS 

At the end of each nonformal education activity or 
session, spend fifteen minutes or so doing an evaluation. Since 
S?M nlSriw ^'** ?^*^®" exhausted after a full day's work they 
^irLn ? evaluation to be short. Interesting to do. and 

variea in format. 

Here are some possibilities: 

*° participants (or 

^ShL * answers to these open- 

ended questions: wmcu 

I rea I ly I iked. . . 

I'm still confused about... 

I hope . . . 

^!k^"^°^' ^ series of three faces on large envelopes 

^^t^^l an unhappy face, one with a confused face and the Tast 
with a smll ing face. Hang the envelopes on the wa I I . Ask 
participants to place a slip of paper or some other type of 
counter in the envelope that best shows how they feel about the 
previous activity, the session thus far, or whatever you wish to 
evaluate. Leave the room while participants individually place their 
env^innS'.^r h" ^ ^ " ' " s • When you return, count Ithe slips in each 
rolV.lll o'r?n'ha"VV'' information about why they felt satisfied. 



.H«n ^O". EVALUATION: This type of evaluation is longer 

Ir^^ I previous two examples. It is both formative (mld- 
Zn^^'T/r.tZ J^f^'^e'^t^' to participants' needs) and summative 
(end-of program, for determining if objectives have been met). 

.nrt ^'"^ paper into two columns 

and abel them -strengths" and "Problems to be Solved." Ask 
participants to brainstorm both the good things about the 
program and the things that need Improvement. These problems 
It^J r «H°''" expressed by a "how to" statemen? In 

other words, "how to provide not food at lunch time" or "how to 

pr o vide p art cipants with written materials before the session LeFiTTT^ 

Although participants may need help at first with this 
kind of Phrasing, they will soon develop a knack for it and 
hlr?r« *^*V^^®y ^a^e started to suggest their own Ideas for 
how these problems can be solved. Such an evaluation focuses 
on solutions Instead of simply airing dissatisfaction with the 
program, which Increases participants' sense of responsibility 
for the activity and is easier or the facilitators' feelings, as well 
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GUIDELINES FOR PLANNING PARTICIPATORY PROGRAMS 



Lyra Srinlvasen, a trainer with long experience in the field, 
suggests how to SUCCEED In planning NFE programs. 



IP you WANT -TO 

NEED TO § 



ETA BRIEF, CLBAR TASK 
RATHEft THAN LeCTURL- ^ 

SE " HANDS-ON " ML/LTI -SENSOPy 
M/STERJALS RATHER THAN RELY 
Oh ONLY VEp3Ai-a:)M^UNi0STl0rvJ. 




PEATfe AN ltSP3(5MAL/ 
ACnvlTieS. 





&EL/eP9, MEEDS, pou/Sr^/ 
^ PERCEPTION?, /^piRATIiJNS 

ANALYSIS, r^NNlN6 



D5QSI0M- MAKING? 



^00 wiuu 



SHARE R^WER. 




THE BASH CP 
PN^.TOpATiCN 

PE^-COT Ti^LasilS, 
USAi^RSHIP, 

viuTUAL Respscr 

j=NSUR& P-eLfi^v/AMCH 
e^4hANCE RERSCKAU 

RESOJRCERJLMESS 

& Skills 

fOR. PRACTICAL. 

/cnc?K 



1 
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CHAPTER 8 

DEVELOPING NFE MATERIALS 
FROM LOCAL RESOURCES 



* What kinds of NFE materials can 
be made from focal resources at 
very low cost? 

* How can these mater I a I s be used 
to make your work In NFE more 
effective? 




ERIC 



Even If your group has little money for NFE materials, 
they can make thfS basic tools for planning, group learning, and 
spreading the word to others from whatever Inexpensive or free 
Items that are locally available. The materials Included In 
this chapter have been used effectively In the field by 
Volunteers. However, local people may show you more clever 
techniques than we have included here. They will know exactly 
what leaves, barks, clays, woods and local fabrics are 
appropriate for your group's materials development project. 



Flannel Board 

Description and Use-. The flannel board consists of a rough- 
surfaced material attached to a board that serves as a 
background cloth for drawings, pictures, symbols, and captions. 
The display materials, backed with another rough surfaced 
material, adhere to the background with slight pressure and can 
easily be removed or rearranged on the flannel board. Flannel 
boards are easy to transport and store. Village groups find 
them particularly Interesting for planning- and displaying Ideas 
In picture form. 



Flannel Board Construct I on 



Mater I a 1 1 



Procedure 



a large sheet of plywood or 
heavy cardboard, a larger piece 
of flannel or rough cloth. 




1. Take a large piece of wood or heavy cardboard (people will 
have difficulty seeing a small display from a distance) 
and cover entire board with flannel, blanket, or other 
rough cloth (note: the rougher the cloth used the better 
the board will work; smooth cloth may also be used If the 
surface Is roughened with sandpaper). 

2. Fasten the cloth to the board using tape, staples, tacks, 
or glue while running your hand across the cloth to create 
a smooth surface. 



Suggestions: Black, green, or grey color cloth are the most 
appropriate background colors and will offer good contrast. if 
a board is not available, the cloth may be draped over a 
portable chalkboard. 

Alternative Constructions 

Elastic-backed cloth: Fasten elastic strips to the cloth so 
that It fits tightly around the board. This allows the cloth 
to be easily removed for storage. 
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Cloth bag flannel board: A two-sided cloth board can be made 
by sewing two pieces of cloth together In the form of a bag. 
You can use two different colors of cloth for a choice of 
background colors. To use, Insert plywood, a chalkboard or 
heavy cardboard Into the bag and pin the open end in place. 
Store display materials in the bag between uses. 

Construction of Display Materials 

Choose and cut out whatever materials you want to display: 
pictures, graphs, charts, etc. Cut-outs should be large so 
that the audience can see them clearly. Simple, brightly 
colored displays are more visually effective than complicated, 
detailed pictures. Lettering should be bold. Figures in a 
story, for example, should be in proportion to each other, 
larger In the foreground, smaller In the background. Cut-outs 
and displays must be fiat and rigid. Glue thin pictures or 
drawings onto cardboard and apply the backing material directly 
to the cardboard. Use sandpaper (In narrow strips) or rough 
cloth (over entire area) as backing materials. The display 
materials should adhere easily to the flannel board when they 
are pressed firmly against it. Materials will stay in place 
better if the board Is tipped slightly backward against a wall, 
chalkboard or easel. 

Making Sandpaper 

if sandpaper is not available, home-made sandpaper can be 
easily produced. Spread a thin layer of glue on cardboard, 
then sprinkle on a light covering of sand. Allow to dry and 
shake off excess sand. 



Community Bulletin Board and Newsheets 

Desorlptfon and Usa: A community bulletin board, placed in a 
strategic location, can be an effective way to encourage 
reading and keep people up to date on program and community 
news. Anything that can hold papers and be easily rearranged 
can serve as a bulletin board. Items can be hand written and 
changed every day. 

Use the board to challenge Interaction: Invite people to 
write short letters and respond to each other or post a local 
newspaper and encourage contributions. Use your community 
bulletin board for any one of the four traditional purposes: to 
Inform, to motivate, to Instruct, or simply to decorate. 

In general, bulletin boards are used because they are 
Inexpensive and can be homemade from local materials and can be 
easily changed. in a classroom setting they provide visual 
stimulation to the learning environment and a focal point for 
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learner participation and discussion. if you make them large 
and mobile, you can even use a bulletin board to divide your 
learning space for small group work and variety. 

A modest mimeographed newsheet can keep people posted on 
upcoming events (see section on hand press- dup I I cators fo" 
production ideas). A newsheet need be no more than a couple of 
pages and come out once a month or so. Invite people In the 
community (Including children) to contribute articles and 
announcements. Encouraging participants to run a newspaper can 
build pride and a sense of community. Moreover, In areas where 
there are few books, a newsheet gives people a chance to 
practice, and thus retain, their literacy skills. 

Bulletin Board Construction 

Materials: A large piece of wood, cardboard, matting, etc.; 

paint or cloth (to accent or cover); fasteners 
(pins, thumbtacks, wire clips, etc.). 

Procedure: 



Paint the board a bright color or cover It with a bright 
sol Id color mater lal . 

Fasten the bulletin board to a wa I I or stand it on an 
easel somewhere where It can be seen but not easily 
knocked over . 



3. Organize the display materials and attach them in a clear 
and Interesting fashion. 

Suggestions: Many everyday materials can be turned into 
bulletin boards at little or no cost. A piece of cardboard 
carton, wooden boxes, heavy cloth material, heavy wrapping 
paper, woven mats or other low cost materials make excellent 
display areas. You can also cover part of the chalkboard with 
flannel or use the back of a door. A wire, strong cord, or 
even a slim bamboo pole stretched over part of a community room 
or through tree branches makes a functional bulletin board when 
materials are clipped to It. 
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Chalkboard 



Descr I pt Ion and Use-. The chalkboard Is a useful too! for any 
educational activity. It is easily used and reused and can be 
made large for facilitators or small enough for use by 
Individual group members, especially where paper Is less 
abundant. To use a chalkboard effectively: 

* Print or write large. 

* Face the group as much as possible, do not talk to the 
board . 

* Do not fill the board with Irrelevant material. 

* Use the board to emphasize the Important points by: 
drawing pictures, maps, diagrams or writing difficult 
words, lists, summaries, discussion questions etc. (being 
especially sensitive to the literacy level of your 

aud i ence) . 

* Use the board to Jot down Ideas from a community 
d I scuss I on . 

* Make sure participants understand what you have put on the 
beard and why. 

* Clean the board often (unless there Is something you want 
saved for future reference). 

Encourage everyone to make use of the board. Group members 
can outline reports to be compared, summarize group discus- 
sions, or draw pictures to illustrate a point. A more literate 
participant can act as a secretary to write down the Important 
points of a group discussion or a story as It Is created. The 
facilitator can then sit back and observe or actively parti- 
cipate as needed. 

Chalkboard Construction 

Materials: Piece of blockboard, plywood, or pieces of 

planks Joined together; black paint or 
chalkboard paint (see below); sandpaper; chalk 
and cloth or eraser 

Procedure : 

1. Sand main board material carefully to an even roughness. 

2. Apply two separate coats of black paint to roughened 
surface. Be sure the first coat of paint Is dry before 
applying second coat. 

3. Before using the chalkboard, rub a chalk-dusty eraser or 
cloth over It (this Is necessary to create an erasable 
sur f ace ) . 
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Suggestion: Attaching a good wooden frame to the board wl I 
help prevent warping and make the chalkboard last longer. 

Alternative Construction - Ro I I -up B lackboard 

This Is a portable blackboard 

that Is light, easy to carry .>*'*^'***^*V. 
and. can toe used with small groups. a<"*^' ' 



Materials: canvas (66 x 74 cm); 

round wooden pole or 

stick; black paint. 

Prc-edure: 



Porta?, ur 
^ I o H T 



1. Apply two coats of chalkboard paint or black paint, 
allowing first coat to dry thoroughly before applying 
second coat . 

2. When paint is dry, fix a round, smooth wooden rod or pole 
to the long end of the painted cloth. 

3. Connect both ends of the rod with a piece of cord or 
string so that you can hang It on a nail. 

4. When rolling up the chalkboard, roll the painted side in, 
keeping the unfinished surface on the outside. 

Suggestions: if canvas is not available, use a smooth, thick 
piece of cotton cloth or old blanket. Give the cloth a very 
thin coat of carpenter's glue on one side. When glue Is dry, 
apply two coats of paint as above. Make a sturdier version of 
this chalkboard by attaching poles to both ends of the canvas 
and making two vertical support poles that, when placed between 
the top and bottom pole, stretch the canvas and create a firm 
writing surface. 

Chalkboard Pain t 

Materials: i part soot or powdered charcoal; 

1 part varnish; 

1 1/2 parts of kerosene or paraffin. 

Procedure; 

1. Mix varnish and paraffin thoroughly. 

2 Blend mixture thoroughly with soot or powdered charcoal. 

3. Apply two coats of paint to prepared surface as described 
above . 
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Chalk 



Materials: l part chalky soli or lime powder; 4 parts 

water . 

Procedure: 

1. Place chalky soil In a large basin or bucket. 

2. Add water and stir vigorously. Crumble large pieces and 
dissolve sol! as much as possible. Ignore hard rocks or 
pebb 1 es . 

3. Allow soil to settle overnight. 

4. Pour water off the top and skim off top layer of silt 
(this Is usually several Inches thick). The top layer you 
have Just skimmed off Is chalk In a liquid state. 

5. Put "chalk" In a bag of muslin or similar coarse, porous 
cloth and let It drip overnight. To speed process, the 
water may be squeezed out . 

6. Roll chalk (which should now look like clay cr bread 
dough) Into long, snake-like pieces. Cut to desired 
lengths and let dry. Or split a reed stalk and use It as 
a chalk mold. 

Suggestions: Thicker chalk will not break as easily. To make 
colored chalk, add dye (see page 147) In step 2 above. 



Layout 

Layout refers to the arrangement and placement of 
materials within a defined area. It Is one of the most 
Important factors In a successful bulletin board, poster, 
newsheet, or any graphic medium. In general, you should 
balance the presentation of text and Illustration so that the 
end result Is easy to read and pleasing to look at. The final 
decision as to how to lay out a given page, poster or board 
will generally depend on what Is most pleasing to the Indivi- 
dual's eyes. The Illustrations on the following page depict 
the same Items laid out In three different ways. 
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Posters 



Descrlpt ion and Uso: a 



ind/w 'Hn^ I ' ^ \^4."Z'. " poster should catch and hold an 

messaae rl ll 111 1 .""'^ ^''^^^'^ '° com/.an/cate a brief 
dtnll^t' Z ® effective, posters must be colorful and 

«5ao//y proauced method of communication 



be 



rely on a symbol 
is appropr I ate to 
size of the 
all be I nf I uenced 



conta/ns a concise ^e/! ohraieS" ^ ""^'^ '"^"^ °'' ^°'°"=' 

happen, they are carefully plannect Posters 
that expresses a particular set of Ideas ana 

nT,.!" "/J' eonfext. The actual 

poster, the lettering, and the coloring win 
by Where the poster Is to be displayed 

i.portTnr'ruVpit Tth°e iiirii'siji" " ^""■'^"'^'y 

yrt^sn, rea , and blue are all mimhu/ t-t^^^^ *. # "4/"=^' 
than purple, UltlmateiZ l^LJl,. K ^® ^ "^^^ '"^^^ visible 

TsTts'-Vf' hr^^^^^^^^^^^ 

TrL %'.J"^ °" °'- ^e//o^ and %d on White 

dre a, so appropriate color combinations for distance TloJilr, 
(For general Layout Information, see the section alovl)^- 
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Puppets 

Descr I pt I on and Use: The use of puppets is a wel I tried and 
valuable NFE technique. Puppets can take various forms, from 
hand puppets, to stick puppets, to marionettes. A puppet can 
be made to represent a character, a value, or a type of 
i nd I V I dua I . 




Cloth a nd Envelope Hand Puppets 

Materials: old socks, shirt sleeves, used envelopes, yarn, 
cornsllk, buttons, paint, glue, etc* 

Procedure: 

1. Draw, paint, glue or sew a face on one side of the cloth 
or envelope. Make the eyes a prominent feature. (Shape 
the envelope around the top edges of the face by folding 
and gluing the corners.) 

2. Attach grass, cornsllk, strands of wool, yarn or rolled 
paper to serve as hair around the face. In back, and for 
moustache or beard If desired. 
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Put the puppet head on one hand. You can use a rubber 
band or piece of string to secure It around the wrist. 
Use the puppets by hiding behind a cupboard, a desk, a 
large box or a fence. Then let the characters of the 
puppets take over . 



Paper Machfe Puppets : 

Materials: paper strips, paste, paint, etc. 
Procedure: 



Wrap a piece of dry paper around your Index finger to make 
a cone and paste It together. 

Crumple a ball of dry paper and place It on the top of the 
cone . 



3. 

4. 

6. 
6. 



Attach the ball to the cone using paper mach6 strips (see 
recipe for paper mach6 below), continuing until you have 
formed a secure, smooth surface. 

Build up this surface with more strips to form features - 
ears, lips, nose, eyebrows. 

When It dries, paint it. 

Cut a dress or shirt from an old scrap of cloth and sew it 
onto the head. 



7. Bring the puppet to life by inserting your index finger In 
the hollow cone and using thumb and pinky as "hands." Use 
a desk, table or large box for the stage. 

Suggestions: In many cultures, puppets have found a place in 
the festivities and leisure life of the community. Explore 
local techniques of puppet construction or invite a puppeteer 
to lead a construction session with participants. 



Paste and Paper Mach6 

Descnpt Ion and Use: The following mixtures are locally 
produced adhesives that can be used to fix paper and cloth 
items together, form maps or models, or otherwise help to 
create NFE support materials. 

Paste 



Flour Paste: from commercial wheat or cassava flour- and water 
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1. Remove all lumps from the flour by sifting It through a 
wl re s leve. 

.2. Add water as needed to the flour to form a smooth paste. 



lUce Paste: from handful of rice and water 

*. Cook rice in water as usual until rice is moist and 
sticky. Do not allow rice to becjome dry. 

;> . Allow to cool and drain off any excess water. 

3. Use the sticky rice as a paste, pressing out lumps with 
your finger as you apply It. 



C&ssava Paste: from 4 medium cassavas and cold water 

1. Peel, wash and grate cassavas. 

2. Add cold water, soak, and strain Into another container. 
Squeeze out ait liquid. 

3. Let stand for one hour. Starch will settle to the bottom 
of the conta I ner . 

4. Pour off liquid, scrape starch from the bottom of the 
container and set It In the sun to dry. 

5. To make paste, mix some starch with cold water until quite 
thick. Next, add bo I I I ng water , stirring constantly, until 
It reaches the desired consistency for paste. 



Paper Mach6 

Materials: newspaper or old thin paper stock and a paste 

mixture from above. 

Procedures : 

Sheet method: Soak a sheet of newspaper in a thin mixture of 
paste. When It Is soft and pliable, lay it over the form to be 
covered. Let dry. Place a-: least six layers around a bailoon 
or round object to make a ball. This Is the best method for 
making large objects. 

Pulp method: Tear newspaper Into small, pieces and soak these 
In water unti I they form a pulpy mass. Drain off the water and 
mix the paper thoroughly with thin paste. Apply by handfuis to 
the form to be covered. (Good for models, maps, etc.) 
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strip method: Tear off thin strips of newspaper and soak them 
In thin paste until they are soft and pliable. Apply In criss- 
cross layers. This Is the best method for making puppets and 
an Ima I s 



Models: Dioramas, Sand Tables and Salt Maps 

Descrlpt Ion and Usqi Models are three-dimensional 
representations of reality. A model may be larger, smaller, or 
the same size as the object It represents. It may be complete 
In detail or simplified for Instructional purposes. Your group 
can use a model as an aid when discussing a situational analy- 
sis, trying to map out potential locations of latrines, or 
practicing construction of mud stoves on a small scale. 

If you are using a model for Instructional purposes, 
familiarize yourself with It before you begin. Practice your 
presentation. if your model Is a working one, be sure you know 
how It works. Be sure your audience does not get the wrong 
Impression of the size, shape, or color of the real object If 
the model differs from It In these respects. Whenever 
feasible, encourage your audience to handle and manipulate the 
mode I . 

Dioramas: A diorama Is an open-slded box with flat background 
and trees, houses and ground constructed of paper or cardboard 
painted and positioned In the box to present a three- 
dimensional display. It Is a mo'el that highlights features of 
a place, a particular scene, or village. 

Sand Table ; The sand table 
Is exactly what the name 
Implies: a table, or a floor 
In a corner of a room, with 
built up sides that contains 
sand or similar materials 
that can be molded to depict 
a particular scene. Small 
models can be created and 
easily moved from one spot 
to another on the sand 
table. The sand table has an 
advantage In that the sand 
can be smoothed out and used 
over and over again. 
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Salt Map ; Similar to the sand table, but more permanent. The 
salt mixjture can be molded Into a rigid surface which can be 
painted, labeled and preserved over a long period of time. The 
Ingredients of the salt map are: one cup flour, one cup salt 
and one-half cup water. When these Ingredients are thoroughly 
mixed together they form a substance that can be molded, and 
when left to dry will harden. Salt maps have an unusual 
advantage In that they can be hung up when dry, providing 
three-dimensional pictures. 



Pens and Paintbrushes 

Oescr/pt/on and Use: Pens, paintbrushes and markers can be 
made from a variety of Indigenous materials. Sturdy, 
effective, and easily made, locally produced pens and brushes 
dipped In homemade dyes and Inks can take the place of store- 
bought equivalents. Making your own writing Implements can 
prove particularly Important In areas where even the price of a 
pencil Is a barrier to group participation. 

Pen Construction 

Materials: Thin, hollow bamboo Is recommended for pen 

construction (large bamboo staffs will not 
work ) . 




Pen Types and Procedures: 

1. Bamboo Marker: Choose a 10 cm stick of bamboo (with an 
Inside diameter approximately the same size as the desired 
line width), a wad of cotton (or any highly absorbent 
material), and small piece of loose-weave muslin. 
Compress cotton tightly and cover with muslin. Stuff Into 
end of bamboo. Dip the cotton pen tip Into an Ink or dye 
and allow a reasonable amount to be absorbed. Wipe off 
excess and use It as you would a felt pen or magic marker. 
As the written Image begins to lighten, dip the marker 
periodically In the Ink or dye. 

2. Flat Stick Pen: For making letters you can wrap a small 
pleco of felt over the end of a flat stick such as a 
tongue depressor and secure tightly with an elastic band. 
Dip Into Ink and begin lettering. This Is good for 
drawing large and wide lines. 
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3. Bamboo Lettering Pent Select a 12 cm stick of bamboo cane 
and use a knife or razor blade to carve an excellent 
1^^ i^"" drawing). Be sure that the 

end Is flat and even in thickness as this will affect the 
let -erlng you produce. Dip the pen In the Ink periodi- 
cally as you wr i te. 



^iLLLLl.Jl£iish_Constij^tJ^ 
St Ick _Brushes : 

** select or cut: a six Inch length of rattan or a 
dried reed- 1 Ike plant. Mark It about one-half 
Inch from one end and pound this section to 
form br I St I es . 

Use chaw-stlcks (used as a dental hygiene tool 
in many places) as cheap disposable brushes. 

"* Select bamboo sections, soak and chew the ends 
to make brushes for writing and painting. 



t^Sse^LLL^r Brushes 



Matcir la I s: 



Several large chicken or bird feathers tied 
together and trimmed to an appropriate <ength 
or hair, string, fine grass-, sisal fibers, etc • 
gum or latex; bamboo or grooved stick; strinq or 
plaiting cotton. ^ 



F^rocedure: 




1 . 



2 . 



Clean materials and gather them into small bundles 
according to how thick you want t:o make your brushes Tie 
the materials firmly and cut level at the bottom 

Dip the level end In a waterproof gum or latex from a 
plant (such as a euphorbia hedge) or other source. 

st'l^l; oI'^nT'"''' ^'""^ "'"^ ^ ^''"^ bamboo, cut and grooved 
M l..k ot onto a grooved bevel led stick. (it Is better to 

i ldeal"?or'.hl"" ^'"•''^'''^^'^ than "on" it. Bamboo 

IS Ideal for this purpor-o.) 
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4. The brush should be tightly bound onto or Into the handle. 
Hair plaiting cotton or other small flexible fibers are 
Ideal for this stajje. A small amount of gum or latex over 
the binding will help to keep it from coming undone. 

Inks, Dyes and Paints 

Descrlpt Ion and Use: The roots, leaves, barks, seeds and fruit 
of many plants and trees have been used for centuries to make 
colorants for crafts produced ail over the world. These have 
been added to fixatives obtained from the gums of trees or made 
with starchy vegetables like maize or cassava flour. By 
following these age-old techniques, you can Identify appro- 
priate and readily available materials for making your own 
dyes, paints and Inks. 

Ink 

Materials: 22 cc. alcohol (or methylated spirit); 14 cc . 

water; 2 grams dry or powdered dye (of any 
CO I or } . 

Procedure: Add all Ingredients and stir well. 



Dyes 

Procedure : 

1. Select a colorful plant leaf, 
bark, flower or seed. 

2 . Pound It we I I . 

3. If color sejems weak or plant 
produces little Juice, add a bit 
of water, boll and let sit overnight. 

4. Crush and press through cloth to strain. 

Sjggostlon: Add a small amount of vinegar to help "fix" the 

dye when used. 
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Paints 



(Example: Cassava F-lnger Paint) 



Mater iais: 

1 cup of cassava starch 
5 cups of water 

1/2 to I cup of soap flakes (optional) 

color " made from leaves, b?.rk, berries, foods, or crushed 
stone 

Procedure: 

^' Stir a little hot water Into starch to remove lumps. 

2. Add 5 cups of water to the smooth starch mixture and heat 
until clear and thick. Add soap flakes. If desired, and 
stir. 

3. Stir In color. If more than one color is desired 
separate mixture Into several Jars and add a different 
color to each Jar . 



Model I ng Clay 
E ight Ways of Making Moda lljig ^ cj^a^ 

1. 1 cup flour, 1 cup salt, and 1/2 cup water. Mix until you 
get a modeling consistency. 

2. Shred newspapers or paper towels. Mix with starch and any 
paste and knead thoroughly. 

3. Mix cassava paste and sawdust. Add a little water If too 

^' °^ Starch paste In water to thin slightly. 

Add 375 ml of plaster, 6CC ml of sawdust, and knead to 
consistency of tough dough. 

5. Soak small pieces of newspaper in bucket of water 
overnight. Remove from water and rub wet paper between 
palms of hands until it Is ground to a pulp. Mix 1 ml of 
glue In 260 ml of water and add 600 ml of this paste to 1 
litre of the wet paper pulp. Knead to a doughy consis- 
tency . 

6. Mix 250 ml of dry clay powder sifted through a screen with 
6 ml of glue dissolved in 250 ml of water.- add wet paper 
pulp and knead to a doughy consistency (add water as 
necessary) . 
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7. Powde'- mud from an ant hill or termite mound a.id mix with 
water. (When collecting the mud, watch out for rats and 
snakes that often Inhabit old termite mounds.) 

8. Check to see If cl^y Is available In your locality. You 
may only need to dig a bit. 



Hand Press Duplicators 

Descr Ipt Ion and US9: Hand press duplicators are simple, non- 
mechanized devices used to reproduce written and graphic 
Images. ' The simplest Is the hectograph which uses a gelatin 
pad to store an Ink Image and can transfer this Image to paper 
up to 30 times. The mimeograph board produces a larger number 
of copies using store-bought stencils and ink, but requires no 
machinery or electricity to operate. The most versatile of 
these techniques Is the silk screen press. Also referred to as 
a nylon duplicator or a llmograph, this printing technique 
allows workbooks, newsheets, large posters, game boards, flags, 
shirts and other I terns to be produced In large quantities on 
different types of materials. 

Hectograph 

Materials: a flat pan, cookie sheet or woodsn box (slightly 

larger than the paper to be used); Ingredients 
from one of the four formulas listed (choose 
according to availability). 



Formula 1 
one box of 
ge I at I n 
one pint of 
g I ycer I n 



Formula 2 

1 part fish 
or animal 
glue (broken 
and soaked 
for 2 hours) 

2 parts 
water 

4 parts 
g I ycer I n 



Formula 3 

g lue (12 
grams ) 
gelatin (2 
grams) 

water (7 1/2 
grams ) 
sugar (2 
grans) 



Formula 4 
gelatin (10 
grams ) 
sugar (40 
grams ) 
g I ycer I n 
( 120 grams) 
bar I urn 
su I fate ( 8 
grams) 
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Procedure : 



us^d ^ glue-based formula Is 

thfn'h ! l^^ ^""^ ^«ter for 2 hours and 

of boiling water until the glue Is dissolved. 

2. Add other Ingredients and heat for 15 minutes (7 minutes 
for formula 1, and skim any scum off the surface) 
stirring occasionally. ^' 

^' throunh'« mixture Into a flat shallow pan (straining it 
through a loosely woven cloth will el Imlnate any dirt 

?o?mu?I^l!.^"^ " '° ^ '^^^^ '2^^^^ 

n^S^rf transfer pad is ready, write your message. 

f ^-^^'"9 with ink (see formula above) onto a 

work^no r?o^? ''"^ " ^^''^^ P^P^^ are 

this parJJ! sometimes use a ball point pen for 

^' sCrface'nf !:h^ t^''^ '""^ ^^"^P^" entire 

surface of the transfer pad. 

^' slnnfh*?^ S^^®'' ^'^^ °" transfer pad. 

Smooth It down and leave for 4 to 6 minutes. 

^' transyerr^d^Trf."'^ S^*"^" '"^^^^^ ^^^^ ' ^ave 

oC^r .hl ? P^"^- ^'"^^^^ a clean sheet of paper 

over the Image and allow 5 to 10 seconds for the transfer 
UMow more time for transfer as add 1 1 1 onl? co^Tes arl 

When finished, wipe the surface with a damp cloth/sponge 
and cover with paper. The remaining Ink wl I I transfe? Sr 
nexfd:;'"' r'^usld'the 

The gelatin compound can be recooked and recast to 
destroy old Images or blemishes on the pad. 
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Note: 



Mimeogr a ph Board 

Materials: Plywood or side of wooden box; cotton cloth- 

strong tape or thumb tacks ; mimeograph Ink and 
stencils; paper; a smooth bottle or rolling pin 
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Procedure: 

1. Cut plank board, side of box or section of crate to the 
Si^e of a large stencil (14 x 18 Inches). 

2. Fasten 3 or 4 layers of cotton cloth to the face of the 
board. Make sure the cloth Is smooth and tightly fas- 
tened . 

3. Ink the board with mimeograph Ink. 

4. Place stencil (prepared by cutting words and images with 
ball point pen or typewriter) upside down on board. 

5. Cover with plain paper and roll once with bottle or 
rol I I ng pin. 

6. Lift paper and repeat step 6 for as many copies as 
required (re- ink as necessary). 



Silk Screen Press 




Materials: A wooden frame (slightly, larger than the area to 

be printed) hinged to a flat or framed rigid 
surface; F I ne mesh mater I a I (silk, nylon); 
Stencil (purchased or hand-cut); Tape (masking 
or paper); Squeegee (block of wood with rubber 
attached to edge); Paint or thick Ink. 

Procedure: 

1. Make a wooden frame slightly larger than a duplicating 
stencil or printing area. 

2. Cut a board slightly larger than tfie frame and attach the 
frame y:o this base with hinges. 
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^^rll l^^ ^'"^ ^ "Von Cloth tightly 

stretched and attach it securely. ^'sntiy 

Lay duplicating paper on the base and attach stencil tn 
nylon on frame. Use tape to mask edges ^^^"cll to 

Spread Ink or paint on screen with a squeegee - made from 

the' r::e' w??h°^:^?? wtdth'^r 
xne frame, with plastic or rubber attached to tht» edn» 

bacK^anr^n^ir^ °" duplicating paper and rJn sSueegll' 
Pack and forth several times. o^uct-ycu 

J-lft frame and remove paper. 
Repeat as often as desired. 
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learning and, 24 
Closed quantitative interview, 61 
Cloth hand puppets, 141-142 
Colors, in posters, 140 
Communication 

cross-cultural, difficulties with, 99 

of evaluation findings, 111-112 
Community bulletin board and newsheets, 135-136 
Community members 

evaluations by, 103, 105, 106 

questionnaire or interview of, 108 
Community support, planning and, 94-95 
Conmunity survey, 56, 64-65 
Concrete experience, 33 
Confrontation alternatives, 95 
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Consciousness 

critical, 4S-49 

magical, 48 
Consensus taking, 69 
Constraints, determination of, 02-85 
Critical consciousness, 48-49 
Critical ivTcidents, 12MP3 
Cultural influences, on personality, 42-44 

Decisionmaking, public, 70 

Demonstrations, 123-124 

Description of an event, detailed, 58 

Developrncnt projects, 56 

Dewey, John, 27-28 

Dialogue, 49 

Oioramjs, 144 

Discussion 

group. See Croup discussion 

guided group, 56 

informal, 56, 59-61 

panel, 125 

small group, 125-127 
Docunent analysis, for evaluation, 108 
Dyes, 147 

Education theory, 27-28 
Envelope hand puppets, 141-142 
Erikson, Erik, 42-44 
Evaluation 

to assess tree planting project impact, 102-103 

communication Oi findings, 111-112 

by community members, 103, 105, 106 

definition of, 104 

determinations in, 107 

by facilitator, 106 

formative, 104 

by funding agencies, 106 

methods for, 108-110 

by national headquarters, 106 

participatory, 103, 105 

by project staff, 104, 106 

stuimativi', 104 

techniques for training workshops, 130-131 

before volunteers departure, 113-114 

who wants to know what for what purpose, 110-111 

Experiences, reflection and analysis of, 28-29 

Experiential Learning Cycle 
application of, 31-32 
description of, 2V-31 

Faci I itator 

evaluation by, 106 

in nonformal education, 6, 8 
Family planning program, in Indonesia, 17-19 
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Feecfoack 

descriptiort of , 39*40 

in planning process, 98-99 
Field trip 

description of, YilU 

Experiential Learning Cycle and, 31-32 

utilization of, 28*29 
Financial records, 96*98 
Fishbowl, 127- 12C 
Flannnel boards, 134*135 
Flat stick pen, 145 
Flour paste, 142-143 
Force field analysis, 82*84 
Formative evaluation, 104 
Frci're, Paulo, 46-49 
Funding agencies, evaluation by, 106 

GANTT chart, 88-89 
Goal setting, 77-78 
Government 

channels to grin community support, 94 

decisions and needs of people, 55-56 
Groi4> discussion 

balloon exercise for, 67-68 

facilitation of, 56, 70-71 

guided, 56 

problem tree for, 65-67 

Group introc^tions, 118 

Cuateniala 
NFE acconplishmer'ts in, 14-16, 56 
reasons for volunteer success in, 15-16 

Guided group discussion, 56 

Guinea worm infestation, decisicn-nwking for, 45-48 

Hand press duplicators, 149-152 
Hectograph, 149-150 

Icebreakers, 116-1'i8 

Iftxfonesia, family planning program for, 17-19 

Infant inortality, NFE program for, in Guai:eft-ala, 14-16 

Inforn)al discussiofi, 56 

Informal interviews, 59-61 

Ink, 147 

Interview guicie approach, 61 
Interviews 

of cccnnunity members, 108 

cultural sensitivity and, 60-61 

informal discussiion and, 59-60 

information gathering and utilization, 62-63 

purposes of, 56 

selection of different types, 62 
types of, 61-62 

Knowles, Malcolm, 24 
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iCoib, David 

experiential Learning Cycle and, 28-31 

Learning style Theory and, 33-35 
Layout, 139- UO 
Learning style Theory, 33-35 
Lecturette, 124-125 
Listenins, to feedback, 40 
literacy progran^, 36, 38 

M'^jital consciousness, 48 
Haloutrition 

informal discussion on, 59-60 

problem tree, 65-67 
Hapfiing, 109 
MhsIow, ALraham, 36-38 
Hass media, 94 
Mee^ing^; 

minu':es of, 96 

small group or community, in evaluation process, 109 
MiiTH^ograph board, 150-151 
(Minutes of meetings, 96 
Modeling clay, 148-149 
Monthly schedules, 89-90 
Music, 118 

Mutual learning experience, 25-26 

Notional headquarters, evaluation by, 106 
Needs 

decision-making arxJ, 55 

governmental decisions and, 55-56 

hierarchy of, 3f6-38 

insider vs. outsider view of, 52-54 
Newsheets, community, 135-136 
Nonform^l education 

culturally acceptable behavior qjkI, 44 

description of, »?-4 

formal e<?ucation a^xJ, 5-6 

materials for, Mking from local resources, 134-152 
principles of. 19, 25-26 
purpose of, 4 

techniques, 116-129. See also specific techniques 
traditional learning systems and, 4-5 
training progranis, evaluation for, 130-131 
Nuiteracy programs, 36. 38 

Objectivei?, determination of, 78-79 
Observations 

j:wrvfcip8nt, 109 

processing of. 53 

subject ivo, 58 

techniques for, 57-58, 109 
Opon-crxled interview, starxiflrcii zed, 61 
Open -erided problem drfim^j, 120-121 
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Paint brushes, 146-147 

Paints, 148 

Panel discussion^;, 125 

Paper mochc', 143-144 

Paper mache' puppets, 142 

Participants 

in nonformal education, 4, 5-6, 8 

observations of, 109 
Participatory evaluation, 103, 105 
Passive aggreslve, 4i^*43 
Paste, 142-143 
Pedagogy, 24 

Peer support, adult learning and, 39 

Pens, 145-146 

Personal observations, 56 

Personality, cultural influences on, 42-44 

PERT chart (Program Evaulation and Review Technique), 80, 85-88 

Photographic records, for evaluation, 108 

Pictures, before and after, 80-81 

Planning 

alternative method for setting goals, objectives and tasks, 80-81 

difficulties with, 99 

gaining support in codimunity, 94-95 

GANTT chart usage, 88-89 

objectives, determination of, 78-79 

PERT chart *or, 85-88 

reporting and, 95-99 

resources and constraints, detcrmii ^tion of, 82-85 

session plans, 92-93 

setting goals, 77*78 

steps for, 76 

tasks, defining of, 79-80 

for tree planting project, 74-76 

weekly and monthly schedules, 89-90 

work plann, 90-9) 
Politics, learning about, 64 
Posters, 140 
Prioritizing, 56, 69-70 
Problem tree, 15, 56, 6'i-67 
Processing, 30 

Program Evaulation and Review Technique chart (PERT chart), 80, 8S-88 
Project staff, evaluation by, 104, 106 
Proverbs, 116-117 

Pimp problem, for guinea worm infestation, 45-48 
Puppets, 18, 141-142 

Quantitative measurements, in evaluation process, 109-110 
Questionnaire, for community n\ent>ers, 108 

Recognition 

adult learning and, 23-24 

non-foi^l education techniques and, 25-26 
Reflection 

and analysis of experiences, 29-31 
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critical consciouusnes and, 48, 49 

fiuided, 30 
Reflective observation, 34 
Reforestation. See Tree planting project 
Refrigeration repair problem, 32*33 

solution for, 35-36 
Religion, learning about, 64 
Reports 

analysis of, for evaluation, 108 

for planning, 95-99 

of selective themes, 57 

sequential, 57 
Resistance to change, 54 
Resources, determination of, 82-85 
Respect 

adult learning and, 23-24 

non- formal education techniques and, 25-26 
Rice paste, 143 
Role plays, 119-120 

Salt maps, 144, 145 
Sand tables, 144 
Sandpaper, home-made, 135 
Schedules 

weekly and monthly, 89-90 

work plans, 90-91 
Self -actualization, 36-37 
Self-crftlque, 40-41 
Self -evaluation checklists, 109 
Senegal, 70 

Sequential reporting, 57 
Session plans, 92-93 
Silk screen press, 151-152 
Situational analysis, 64-65 
Small group discussion, 125-127 
Standardized open-ended interview, 61 
Story with a gap, 81-82 
Stove-making project, 26-27 
Subjective observation, 58 
Sunmative •valuation, 104 
Swazi land 

identification of space problem in, 9-10 

outline of construction project, 13 

reasons for success of construction project, 11-12 

volunteer effort to correct space problem, 10-11, 56 

Teacher training problem, 3*^ 

solution to, 40-41 
Team building without talking, 119 
Telephone, 118 

Togolose people, comrom feat ion of feeling, 41-44 
Toy-making workshop, critical incident usage for, 121-123 
Traditional learning systems, 4-5 
Training of trainers (TOT) 
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critical incident usage for, 121-123 

description of, 128-129 
Tree planting projecti 74-?6 

defining tasks for, 79-80 

evaluation of, 102-106* Sec also Evaluation 

reporting for, 95-99 

netting goals, 77-78 
Twenty questions, 116 

Understanding, mutual search for, 49 

Visitors, in evaluation proces, 109 
Volunteers 

departure of, evaluations afid, 113-114 

in Guatemala, 14-16 

learning from interview information, 62-63 
in Swaziland, 9-13 
Voting, 69 

Warm-ups, 118-119 
Weekly schedules, 69-90 
"Word-of mouth" channels, 94 
Work plans, 90-91 
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NOTE TO USER: This manual was developed because United States 
Peace Corps workers and Volunteers wish to help in a growing area 
of worldwide interest. In order to provide the most effective 
help, the preparers of the manual need to know how it is being 
used, or how you fee.l it could better serve your needs. Please 
fill in the following form and return it to: 

NON FORMAL EDUCATION M;yNUAL 
United States Peace Corps 
Information Collection & Exchange 
1990 K Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20526 
U. S. A. 

* * * 

Date 



Your Name 
Your Address 

Country 



1. How are you involved with nonformal education? 



2. Did you find the manual easy to read, too simple or complex, 
complete or incomplete? 



3. How has this manual helped your vjork? What have you dene to 
apply the inf orn\ation? 



4. Can you recommend additional methods or techniques which you 
feel should bo included in a new edition of the manual? if 
you know of such methods, etc., please include the 
information here. 



What were your successes using the manual or implementing 
any of the ideas or procedures? Problems? Please describe 
completely. 



6. 



Are there any sections of the manual which you would delete? 



7. Do you have other comments or recommendations? 



£?±mcy^^^qtice: Furnishing the information requested herein 
is completely voluntary. It is requested under authorities 
contained m the Peace Corps Act (22USC 2501 et seq.). The only 
use which will be made of this information is for management 
purposes involving the format and content of future issues of 
this publication. 
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